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A FAITHFUL WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Grief had so tamed a spirit once too proud, 
Her tears were few, her wailing seldom loud, 
But furious, would you tear her from the spot 
Where yet she scarce believed that he was not. 
Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 
That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire. 

Byron. 

The terrible winter which followed the 
mysterious child-murder at Armine Castle 
was singularly cold, dismal, and gloomy. 

Lady Armine's state was fast becoming 
such as to cause very seriou3 apprehensions 
of permanent insanity. A great and very 
celebrated physician, who had made mental 
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maladies his especial study, had, by the advice 
of the good old vicar of Armine, Mr. Ducane, 
been summoned from his establishment in the 
environs of London, to prescribe for the 
afflicted Countess of Armine. When he saw 
her first, which he did shortly after the 
murder of the infant earl and the committal 
of her favourite son, Osmond, to prison, she 
was conscious of the terrible position of her 
son, and the agony and despair of her own 
mind threatened to end in frenzy. 

The London "Mad Doctor," as the vulgar 
called him, decided that she must either die 
or go mad, unless the consciousness of her 
son's imminent peril and infamy could be 
destroyed. 

Of course, this could not be done without 
considerable risk to the reason of the suf- 
ferer. He argued that of the two evils, 
morphia or misery, morphia was the lesser. 
The one must madden — the other would 
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probably only stupefy. He decreed that the 
unhappy lady must have " her whole system 
saturated with morphia ; " those were the Lon- 
don oracle's own words. 

The Exeter doctors summoned in consulta- 
tion had nothing better to propose, and 
morphia was administered, in quantities 
which, after a time (and after a few reactions, 
in which consciousness very nearly drove the 
wretched mother raving mad), destroyed all 
memory of recent events, particularly the 
terrible tragedies of the child-murder and 
Osmond's imprisonment, but left her recol- 
lections of the long ago clear and sharply 
defined. 

Lady Armine's perception of passing events, 
also, was not much impaired ; at least, not on 
the rare occasions when she was not in a deep 
sleep, or a semi-somnolent state. 

It did happen occasionally, as the effect 
of the prescribed doses of morphia wore off, 

b2 



4 A FAITHFUL WOMAN. 

and before larger ones had been ordered by 
the Faculty, that Lady Armine suddenly found 
the dark phantasmagoria of her disordered 
brain melt like a dissolving view away. No 
sooner did this occur, than the hideous reality 
would dawn on her tortured mind. 

On these occasions, with that self-torment- 
ing power peculiar to a morbid melancholy, 
she had remained silent, still thinking over 
every dreadful detail of the ghastly and 
mysterious murder of the infant earl. Every 
detail of the inquest — every look, tone, word, 
implicating the object oi all her love and 
pride, would recur to her agonized mind. 

She would behold her son as he stood, 
proud, pale, with folded arms, a young Apollo 
of manly beauty, and looking like him of 
Belvedere, chiselled in Pariau marble, until his 
eyes rested on Juliet Bivers, and then all the 
love of his heart whould change the cold light 
of proud resentment to the soft beam of un- 
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utterable tenderness, and o'er the ghastly 
-white of his perfect face ^* the purple light of 
love" would diflfuse itself. 

Then she would hear the object of all her 
son's love, and her own hate, criminate 
Osmond Armine unintentionally, involun- 
tarily, by the admission that she had heard 
his footstep on the stair, on the very night of 
the murder of the infant earl. 

Poor wretch ! as she recalled the eflFect on 
the jury of that admission, she would tremble 
so violently with rage against Juliet, that the 
large state bed would shake under her. 

But when thought wandered on, over burn- 
ing ploughshares, until she came to her son's 
committal to prison on the charge of the wil- 
ful murder of his nephew, the infant Earl of 
Armine and the prison appeared before her 
mind's eye, with the gallows looming in the 
distance, wild yells, shrieks, and groans of 
maternal terror, anguish, and despair would 
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wake Bea;;Ie from her sound nap, and she 
would resentfully resort at once to menaces, 
hard words, coercion, and to a strait-waist- 
coat, and other means of restraint which she 
had hv her in case of need. 

The general practitioner, who was sent for 
in haste, would then administer powerful doses 
of chloroform, to still the raging fire of the 
brain, and the wild, sympathetic palpitation of 
the heart, until another consultation of the 
Faculty had been held with reference to the 
future treatment of the noble and miserable 
lady. 

When that mysterious council had been 
held, stronger and more frequent doses of 
morphia and chloroform, henbane, and Indian 
hemp were prescribed, in Latin words, fol- 
lowed by cabalistic characters or signals. 

By degrees the memory of the recent and 
agonising past seemed quite destroyed in Lady 
Armiue's mind, and she passed her time in 
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her darkened chamber, sometimes fast asleep, 
sometimes half awake, guarded and coerced by 
Beagle and Hannah. Or she took her appointed 
hour's walk twice a day in any part of the 
park or gardens that were not exposed to 
the sun — or to what Beagle hated still more, 
the wind. 

The vicar and his lady occasionally paid the 
wretched suflferer a visit. Beagle thought it 
would be unwise to offer any opposition to 
their doing so. The kind old vicar had great 
influence with the medical practitioner, who 
paid the Countess a daily visit. 

Juliet Rivers occasionally stole in to ascer- 
tain that the tyrant of her former life wanted 
for nothing. She always contrived to do this 
when she was certain that Beagle and Hannah 
were gossiping in the housekeeper's room. 

Juliet generally contrived to escape unno- 
ticed by Lady Armine. On two or three 
occasions, however, when the Cpuntess hap- 
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pened to be aurake, she would shake ber thin, 
pallid, boDj fist at Juliet, call her some 
dreadful names, and order her to her room. 
It was then that, whatever other feelings and 
memories the narcotics so freely administered 
had obliterated, her hatred for Juliet Rivers, 
and her recollection of her former tyranny 
over her husband's ward, were quite anim- 
pared. 

Lady Armine also constantly, when she set 
out on her morning and afternoon walks, 
desired Beagle to call Dydyraus to draw her 
in the little chaise round the grounds. But 
Daft.Dyddy was too cunning to he caught 
again. He took care to be always out of the 
way at 11 a.m and 3 p.m., the hours appointed 
for these dreary walks. 

Lady Armine would storm and wail, and 
;B Beagle bow she would lash him directly 
had him between the shafts. 

[e would reply, winking at Hannah — 
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" Ay, my lady, so you shall when you get 
him there; but ^ first catch your hare/ as 
the cookery book says." 

The fact was, Daft Dyddy's mother was 
again staying at the old inn in the village of 
Armine. Dyddy, being now in a great 
measure his own master, passed with his 
mother all those long hours which Juliet 
Rivers spent in her schemes, plots, and plans 
for Osmond's benefit. 

Often she was at Exeter with Mrs. Meeke 
and Tryfena. Sometimes she was at the 
vicarage, closeted with the good vicar and 
his wife, neither of whom could believe Os- 
mond Armine guilty, although both thought 
it very difficult, if not quite impossible, for him 
to prove his innocence. 

She had formed a plan for going up to 
London with the kind Quakeress, in order to 
see Osmond's counsel, and to impart to him 
all that had transpired through her strange 
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meetings with the Ghoul, and her suspicions 
that this monomaniac, whose former life 
seemed to have been in some way connected 
with that of the Armine family, and who had 
such easy and secret access to the infant earl's 
nursery, had himself committed this cruel, 
savage, and insane murder. 

Friend Meeke had promised Juliet Rivers to 
chaperon her on this errand of mercy, but 
the good Quakeress's affairs did not allow of 
her leaving home as soon as Juliet Rivers's 
impatience desired. 

Some weeks elapsed since the last visit 
which the devoted girl paid her lover in his 
prison, and the day fixed by Mrs. Meeke for 
accompanying her to London. 

In the meantime, Juliet, who knew no fear 
but for Osmond and his fate, and who had 
lost all consciousness of danger where self 
alone was concerned, felt an ever-haunting 
passionate wish to see the Ghoul again. He, 
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the Monomaniac of the Marshes, had assured 
her that he should find the blood-stained 
clothes of the murderer. 

"To find them, may be," said Juliet to 
herself, " to discover the real culprit, and to 
exonerate my beloved ! Oh ! to save his life, 
to clear his dear name and fame from this foul 
blot, I would traverse, like Elizabeth, the 
frozen wilds of Siberia ; I would rush through 
the dark jungles where the tigers and panthers 
prowl ; I would cross the stormy sea at mid- 
night in the frailest bark, and know no fear, 
for angels watch over the heroism of true love ! 
And shall I, who would do and dare all this 
for thee, Osmond, shall I shrink from a visit 
to the Ghoul ? Shall I dreajd to seek him 
among the Haunted Rocks at midnight or at 
dawn ? Shall I be afraid to visit his freehold ? 
I am not so mere a coward — so pusillanimous 
and vile a thing ! Hitherto he has been most 
friendly ; he has saved my life from the fierce 
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waves and the strong tide ; he has promised 
me to find the murderer's clothes. I feel 
that he will keep his word. I feel, too, that 
he will throw some light upon this ghastly 
secret. I shall read it in them, written on 
the murdered child's blood. I will go forth 
at dawn, then, to the Ghoul's freehold. Who 
can tell what I may have to tell Osmond's 
counsel, if that strange Monomaniac of the 
Marshes has kept his word ? If I find him 
not at dawn in his hut, in his freehold, I will 
seek him at midnight among the Haunted 
Rocks. Yes, I swear !" she added, falling on 
her knees, on her turret floor, and throwing 
her arms wildly up — ** I swear to banish all 
foolish fear, all thought of self, all female 
folly and superstition, and to continue my 
search at midnight and at dawn, until I find 
the Ghoul, and learn whether he has dis- 
covered the blood-stained clothes of the 
murderer of the infant earl. To-morrow- at 
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dawn, accompanied by Hubert, I will away 
to the marshes in search of the Ghoul !" 

It was about eleven o'clock at night when 
Juliet came to this decision. She had just 
risen from her knees, when Dinah came up as 
usual to go to bed in the little dressing-closet, 
that opened out of Juliet's turret room, and 
which was scooped out of the thickness of 
the wall. 

" Can I help you to undress, miss ?'' said 
Dinah, in a voice so unlike her own — it was 
so dejected and so mournful — that Juliet 
looked up in amaze. 

As she did so, she saw that Dinah's eyes 
were red and, therefore, flushed. 

" What is the matter, my poor Dinah ?" 
she said ; '' you have been crying— I hope 
there is nothing serious the matter ?" 

^*Well, miss," sobbed Dinah, wiping her 
pretty brown eyes, "it doesn't sound very 
serious compared to such grief and trouble as 
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yours — ^but it cuts deep into my heart." 

" If it is not a secret, Dinah," said Juliet, 
'^ it may comfort you to confide your sorrow 
to me, and it will soothe me in ray own deep 
distress if I can solace or advise you." 

After a little .more persuasion on the part 
of Juliet Rivers, and a little more sobbing 
and hesitating on that of Dinah, the latter 
poured out her sorrow thus : — 

" You see, miss, it's the same old trouble 
I've hinted at before." 

'^ You mean," said Juliet, '^ your friends' 
opposition to your engagement." 

" Yes, miss, they will have it that Mark's 
mean, and I've always held out that he's only 
careful, and that out of true love for me and 
to have a good home to offer me ; but, again, 
miss, I don't like to see him go too far, there's 
bounds to everything, and I do think that if 
a young man wants to make himself agreeable 
to a young woman, he ought to show every 
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possible respect to her mother — don't you 
think so, miss ?" 

" I do, indeed ; but in what has your lover 
failed, Dinah ?" said Juliet. 

*^ Why, miss, my poor dear father as was, 
and who, I hope, is in heaven now, was 
schoolmaster at Armine, and all the boys and 
girls that are now men and women, were his 
scholars in reading, writing, and ciphering, 
though mother taught the girls stitching and 
washing, and such like. Well, miss, in the old 
time, father's and mother's birthday (which, 
strange to say, they were born on the same 
day, though mother was twelve years younger 
than father), was always kept up as a sort of 
holiday and merry-making, and of late years 
many of the scholars have kept it up, and 
given a little sort of treat — well, miss, this 
year some of them wanted to keep the day on 
a grander scaje, and to take the train at 
B , and have a dinner at Exeter, and my 
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brothers were much pleased, so it was agreed 
that all the men that chose to join (old 
scholars and poor father's) should subscribe 
half a sovereign each, and treat the females 
of their families, and mother, and all related 
to her, were to be guests. Now, some of 
father's late scholars, who've got on well, 
came forward and laid down one or two sove- 
reigns each to help to do it handsome, as they 
said out of respect to father and mother, and 
love of old times ; and one young man, Tripp, 
who's lately set up a draper's and general 
dealer's shop, miss, he put down two pounds, 
and sent mother, as a birthday present, a 
beautiful spun-silk dress, and a new bonnet, 
and a very neat shawl, besides." 

" Tripp ?" said Juliet ; " is not that a young 
man who made you an offer, Dinah ?" 

"Yes, miss, the more's the pity," said Dinah, 
blushing ; " and mother and my brothers are 
as much for Timothy Tripp as they are against 
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poor Mark, especially now ; and, indeed, I 
can't hold with Mark now. He was a fa- 
vourite scholar of poor father's, and yet his re- 
fusal to have anything to do with the birthday 
feast, saying he can't afford it " 

'* It does look very shabby," said Juliet ; 
** but I think, as he is your plighted lover, 
and you are so certain he has a very good heart 
and very high principles, and that he is truly 
attached to you, you ought not to be too 
ready to quarrel with him, or to believe 
any harm of him. Perhaps he can explain 
his conduct to your satisfaction, if not to 
theirs." 

" Ah ! but, miss, I wish he'd put down a 
sovereign, let it be as it might, for to aid 
mother, who's very generous herself, and very 
fond of a merry-making. She's all for Timothy 
Tripp, and she says if I do marry Mark she'll 
never speak to me again. And my brothers 
call him all the ungrateful, pitiful screws, and 
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misers, and skinflints ! And then at the merry- 
maldng— of course, Timothy will be quite a 
sort of king of the company, and, encouraged 
by mother and my brothers, hell make sure of 
getting my favour after all. And I'm so 
vexed with Mark ! It looks so mean ! And 
yet I can*t believe he is mean !" 

" You are right, Dinah ; never believe any 
harm of the man you have accepted as a lover, 
until proved so as not to admit of the smallest 
doubt, and that Mark's meanness is not — and 
when you have a husband, not only never 
admit any doubt of him yourself, but never 
allow any one to awaken the slightest sus- 
picion or distrust of him in your mind. Believe 
him to be perfection. Let him see that you 
believe it — ^that is the best way to make him 
so. Want of confidence in sweethearts and 
wives causes almost all the shortcomings of 
lovers and husbands." 

" But what shall I do on mother's birthday, 
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miss ? How shall I keep Timothy Tripp in 
his place, when they are all on his side ?" 

" Let him see that your heart is not, and 
never can be, on his side. His vanity will 
take oflfence, and you will be rid of his atten- 
tions." 

"Thank you, miss. I'll try to trust in 
Mark ; but it does look very shabby." 

'* Perhaps he has not got the money," said 
Juliet. 

" Oh, yes, miss, T know he has !" said 
Dinah, as she retired into the recess that ad- 
joined Juliet's bedroom, and, hastening to 
bed, soon cried herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Loud fradlingB filled the troubled air, 

Cold tremors every heart assail, 
And the low mnrmars of despair 

Ride sullen in the hollow gale. 

Gurnet. 

Juliet had resolved to set out at dawn for the 
Ghoul's freehold. It was no longer summer, 
when the sun was up betimes ; when Aurora, 
rosy handmaid of the God of Day, was up at 
four, strewing his path with roses. Sol was 
become a lazy slug-a-bed himself, and his 
maid, in consequence, took advantage, and 
never showed her blooming face till six in the 
morning. 

The whole household at the Castle had be- 
come much later risers than they had been 
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when the restless Countess of Armine, always 
a bad sleeper, was up and in her garden or 
sitting-room at six in summer and eight in 
winter. 

Dinah was still in the land of dreams, when 
Juliet was roused from her troubled, vision- 
haunted slumbers by Hubert's loudest, longest, 
and most protracted howl. Juliet sprang 
from her bed, and hurried to the window that 
overlooked the flower-garden. As she did so 

the town clock struck five. It was still almost 
dark. Hubert, however, was very restless; he 
barked, moaned, growled, and howled so in- 
cessantly, that Juliet resolved to dress herself 
in haste, to go down to him, to let him loose 
from his chain, and to follow him where his 
instinct might impel to lead her. She had in- 
tended to make her way to the marshes — to 
go at once to the Ghoul's freehold, and then 
to try to discover whether he had found the 
blood-stained clothes of the murderer, or 
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whether he had discovered any other due of 
any kind. 

Juliet had provided herself with a small 
lantern. She had lighted the wax end inside^ 
for the way through the shrubbery was as 
dark as Erebus. A storm was coming on 
apace. The winds were whistling and sighing 
among the branches of the leafless trees and 
of the dark evergreens* They shook the tree- 
tops rudely with their invisible hands, and 
bowed the dark branches of the cedar, the 
yew-trees, and the floxes to the ground, and 
anon tossed them aloft in the dark air, while 
the lightning flashed and the thunder roared, 
and stiQ the young girl followed the blood- 
hound through the shrubberies^ the park 
avenue, and the wild wood; but when she 
would have crossed the heath on her way to 
tiie marshes^ he whined, and pulled her black 
^Ikrobe, and taking a fold between his teeth as 
if to direct her to follow him to the sea beach. 
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And Juliet, who had great faith in Hubert's 
instinct, sujQFered him to guide her, and they 
went on — pn — on, till they came to the dark 
expanse which the forked lightning revealed 
to be the ocean in its wrath. By this time 
the rain was beating heavily and in large 
splashing drops on Juliet's devoted head and 
shivering form. Fortunately, the hooded 
mantle in which she had enveloped herself 
was waterproof, but a feeling of desolation, 
despondency, and of the hopelessness of a 
search for the Ghoul on such a dark and 
stormy morning, chilled her young heart. 
Hubert, on the contrary, bounded before her, 
apparently in wild hope and glee. 

As they pursued their way among the 
dwarf rocks that studded the sands, the storm 
began to abate. Luckily it was low water. 
Juliet, therefore, had no fear of a peril similar 
to that from which she had been rescued by 
the Ghoul, but she was beginning to grow 
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very impatient, and to wish she had trusted 
more to her own reason, and less to Hubert's 
instinct, when he suddenly bounded away 
among the rocks, which, at the part of the 
coast she had now reached, formed themselves 
into caves, some outer, some inner, and, by 
a faint struggling light that began to dawn 
in the east, Juliet recognized the Haunted 
Kocks. 

Presently Hubert came bounding back to 

her, and, again pulling her by the skirt^ he 

led her through an outer cave and a sort of 

passage tunnelled in the rocks^ by nature's 

crafty hand. She was obliged to stoop in 

order to follow the bloodhound through this 

passage. When she came to the end of 

it she found herself in an inner cavern, and 

she started and trembled to hear a voice, a 

human voice, rising as if from the ground, and 

a voice saying — 

" Who's there ? I hear human footsteps ; 
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let them beware ! This is my cave — this is 
part of my freehold. Who dares to trespass 
on the Ghoul's freehold ? Let him beware ! 
I am the Ghoul !" 

It struck Juliet that the voice of the 
strange being of whom she was in search was 
very feeble and trembling, compared to the 
deep, firm bass in which he usually spoke. 
She answered him immediately, and without 
fear, 

"It is I, good, kind Ghoul — I, Juliet 
Rivers, whose life you saved. I am come in 
search of you." 

" Ha ! the brave girl who does not fear the 
Ghoul ! I see you now ; you have a lantern. 
Come fearlessly on, straight on there ; turn 
to the right. I am wounded — I am ill — I 
have crawled here to die !" 

" Oh ! no, no, good Ghoul ; not to die !' 
said Juliet, raising her lantern to throw its 
light before her, and hurrying on to the spot 
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whence came the Toice. Hobert was already 
there. 

When Juliet turned to the right, she found 
herself in a sort of catacomb scooped oat of 
tiie rock, bat whether by the hand of natnre 
or of art, she could not determine, nor did 
she at that moment pause to inquire. In a 
comer of this cave or recess lay the Ghoul. 
His bed was of dry seaweed, and had a very 
marine smell. His head was bound up with 
the white stocking of which he had been 
80 proud, and which was saturated mth blood. 
His eyes looked very hollow ; his face ghastly, 
and of a primrose hue. 

"I'm glad youVe come," he said. "I 
thought last night I was dying — ^but to-day 
— ^I think — ^if I had a little wine — and bread 
— I might live." 

" Oh ! I will go and get you some directly," 
said Juliet. 

"Wait a moment; I have something to 
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tell you/* gasped the Ghoul. " I told — ^you 
— Fd find — the— clothes. I have — ^found — 
them ! — I — have — them here. I had — a 
tussle for them — though, and with a coward, 
too — ^for as 1 fled — with them — ^he — hurled 
two pieces of — ^flint at me. One cut my head 
open — ^the other has almost — ^broken my leg 
— 1 fear ; — ^but I was near — my own tunnel, 
so I escaped — and crept here." 

"What sort of person was he?" asked 
Juliet. 

"Nay, 1 know not. He had black crape 
over his face, and a smock frock over his 
body — ^but — ^if — you would — save — my life — 
get me something — 1 die— of thirst and hun- 
ger." 

Juliet felt in her pocket. She had an 
orange and some chocolate drops Tryfena 
Meeke had forced upon her ; she had meant 
to give them to a little child in the village. 
She handed the orange to the Ghoul. 
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" An orange ! an orange !" he cried, burst- 
ing into tears. " Oh, the dear, bright golden 
fruit! I haven't see an orange for thirty 
years." 

He sucked it with avidity, and would have 
devoured the peel, had not Juliet entreated 
him to forbear. Her mild voice, and the 
gentle touch of the soft hand she extended, 
had a wonderful power over this strange 
being. She gave him the chocolate drops, 
which he greedily devoured, and then she 
hurried away in search of wine and food. 

"I must bear my impatience about the 
blood-stained clothes of the murderer as best 
I can," she said to herself, " until the Ghoul 
is restored aud revived. I feel I have 
wronged him — he is innocent of this foul 
murder. Who then can the guilty one 
be?" 

Rapidly Juliet returned to her own turret 
diamber, followed by Hubert. Dinah was 
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dressed, and was going down stairs when 
Juliet entered the room. Dinah, on hearing 
that Juliet had found a poor creature among 
the rocks dying of want, readily agreed to go 
down to the housekeeper for wine, bread, 
and meat. 

She soon returned, with a supply in a 
basket, which she oflfered to carry. Juliet 
declined. No great suprise was felt or ex- 
pressed, either by Dinah or the . housekeeper, 
at Juliet's early outgoings or charitable in- 
tentions. 

She had often, from childhood, met Osmond 
at dawn, to seek for shells and seaweed by 
the wild sea, and among the dwarf rocks; 
and they had ever been constant visitors at 
the cottages of the poor on the Armine 
estate. Often before had the housekeeper 
had to furnish them with a basket of food 
and restoratives for some suflferer they had 
discovered during their early rambles. 
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Juliet and Hubert were soon on their way 
again. By this time the morning was calm 
and greyv There was no evidence of the 
late tempest, except on the .bosom of the 
deep, which, like a passionate human heart 
after a fierce burst of rage and grief, still 
heaved convulsively, and could not at once 
subside into repose and calm. The sun was 
come forth by this time, and the creamy froth 
of the late angry waves was sparkling in his 
golden light; so were the hard patches of 
white sand studded with shells and pebbles, 
and the long glossy streamers and pods of the 
seaweed, as it hung like a black banner from 
the rocks. 

It was bright morning outside the rocky 
caves. But within all was dark as Erebus. 

Luckily, Juliet, foreseeing this, had her 
lantern and matches in her basket. 

# # # # « 

She found the Ghoul eagerly expecting her. 
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" Wine, wine !" he said, " have you brought 
me wine and bread and meat! Give me 
wine and food, brave girl, and then I'll show 
you the blood-stained clothes." 

Juliet, with as much caution as possible, 
administered the wine and food. But so 
ravenous was the Ghoul, that several times 
she feared he would choke himself. 

" Good ! good ! prime !" he said, " oh ! how 
comfortable the wine is to my poor stomach. 
The wolf likes wine. He's not had a drop of 
wine for thirty years. Ah ! he's gone to sleep 
at last. Oh ! how he has been gnawing my 
vitals for two days and two nights ! — now he's 
asleep — ^now I'm better. Now I shall live. 
Now I'm sleepy too, but before I lie down I'll 
keep my word. You're the brave girl who 
does not fear the Ghoul, and I promised you 
I'd find the blood-stained clothes. I've very 
nearly lost my life in keeping my word, but 
here they are — here they are! Bring your 
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lantern here. I shan't tnist them out of my 
hand. I mean to wear them. To-night I shall 
bathe in the sea, and wash oflf all this blood 
and dirt, and to-morrow I shall wear this good 
coat, this bonnie waistcoat, and this fine linen 
shirt, and then the trousers. Oh, they're 
prime ! It's thirty years since I've had a de- 
cent suit. I'll wash the blood oflf them to-night, 
and hang them up in the moonlight to dry, 
but where no one can see them or find them. 
Now, brave girl ! Down, bloodhound ! Ha ! 
ha ! he sniflfs the blood !" 

Hubert did indeed scent blood, and was in 
a state of violent excitement. 

Juliet drew near with her lantern, and knelt 
on one knee by the Ghoul's couch, as he sat 
up and spread the clothes out before her on 
his lap. They had been rolled up in a bundle 
under his head. 

" There !" said the Ghoul ; " there they 
are ! — good clothes ! — bonnie clothes ! See the 
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soft velvet collar of the coat, and the silk 
lining; and see the fine, white, linen . shirt, 
only the bosom stained with blood ! The 
trousers, too, and the nice, fine waistcoat! 
Oh ! they're bonnie clothes, and I've risked 
my life to get them for you to see, and for me 
to wear! But what's the matter with the 
brave girl that doesn't fear the Ghoul ? She's 
white — she's cold — stone cold — stiflF!" 

Then, with a wild yell, that rang through 
the haunted rocks, and was re-echoed by them, 
he cried, 

"She's dead! — dead! — the brave girl's 
dead! Well, when I'm able to get up, I'll 
bury her in the tomb I snooped out for my- 
self. I'll be spared to scoop out another for 
myself, and I'll carve on the stone that covers 
her — 

* Here lies the brave girl that didn't fear the Ghoul.' " 

But Juliet was not dead; she had only 
fainted. Yes, she had fainted on recognising 

VOL. II. D 
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the coat (of which the Ghoul was so proud) as 
Osmond Armine's. The name of the tailor 
was inside, " Kavenscroft, Conduit Street." 
That was the name of Osmond's tailor. No 
one else in the family employed him. She re- 
membered the coat, too ; it was a morning 
coat. She had often admired it. It was 
curiously quilted inside, and was of a singular 
shade of violet blue, then in fashion. There 
was no other coat like it at Armine. And 
there was blood on the cuffs and on the 
breast ! She did not look at the other articles 
the Ghoul had so proudly displayed. 

As she recognised Osmond's coat, a deadly 
faintness stole ovee her. The blood seemed 
to rush to her head and face, and boil and hiss 
in her ears. Her heart throbbed wildly, and 
then ceased to beat, and she sank back so 
cold, so still, and so white, that the Ghoul 
might well believe "the brave girl" was dead. 

The Ghoul was so completely convinced 
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that Juliet was dead, and that all he had to 
do was to bury her, that he gave himself no 
trouble to restore her to life. As gently and 
as tenderly as his own weak state and. disabled 
foot permitted, he laid her down upon her 
back among the seaweed collected round 
about. 

He stroked down her long golden hair, damp 
with the morning dew ; and as he trained it 
down either side of her white and beautiful 
face, and spread it like a mantle over her 
slight form, he admired its glossy ripples and 
remarkable luxuriance and length, saying, as 
he passed his fingers through each shining 
tress, 

"Just like hers, only hers was black — 
black, blue black — glossy as the raven's wing. 
How my heart used to bound and throb be- 
neath the chain she wove me out of that 
wondrous hair ; and here it is still," he added, 
putting his lean, long, claw-like hand in his 

d2 
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bosom. " What a dead heart, faintly throbs 
beneath it now ! It is a charm to bind me to 
the past. All the long, dark, dreary, silent 
years I was in La Trappe was she the rough 
hair shirt that chafed my poor soft skin, and 
almost drove me mad ; her chain of raven 
hair was hidden still — the only relic dear to 
me ; no relic of a saint, though, but of a cold, 
proud, worldly sinner. For what else is the 
girl who pretends to give her young heart to 
an adoring lover in exchange for his, and then, 
when his whole soul is garnered up in her, 
recklessly sells it to the highest bidder — ^for 
a title — a coronet — a position — a fortune! 
Would I had seen her lying dead at my feet, 
like this brave girl, whom I must bury anon, 
rather than that she had lived to make herself 
a byeword for perjury and falsehood, and to 
drive me mad with misery." 

As he spoke, Hubert, who had been for 
some time howling and whining^ and pulling 
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the prostrate Juliet by the skirt of her dress, 
suddenly uttered a little bark and cry of joy, 
and began to lick her pale face and cold white 
hands. The bloodhound's quick instinct had 
detected the return of life. 

The Ghoul, holding the lantern close to the 
young girl's face, perceived a faint blush suf- 
fusing the cheeks and lips, the long brown 
fringe and the snowy lids gently rise, the 
bosom heave, the form tremble, and the next 
moment Juliet opened her large violet eyes, 
raised herself on one elbow, and looked wildly 
and inquiringly around her. The sight of the 
ghastly hirsute, hollow-eyed Ghoul, glaring 
upon her with wolfish eyes — of Hubert, the 
bloodhound, with his aspect so solemn and 
benign— of the rocky cave, and the seaweed 
couch, recalled her to herself, and saying, 

" I have been ill, dear Ghoul, but it was 
merely a swoon. 1 have always been subject 
to faint away when anything affected me, even 
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from a child ; bat why I should hare done so 
now I cannot imagine. Oh, yes, I remember 
well !'' she added — ^for at that instant her eye 
lighted on Osmond*s coat — " I remember now,'* 
she said, while a gosh of tears came to the re- 
lief of her almost bursting heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Let's talk of graves — of worms and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our papers ; and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Richard II. 

The Ghoul had shown no great alarm when 
he fancied "the brave girl" (as he called 
Juliet) was dead. He evinced no surprise or 
delight when he saw her colour return, and 
beheld life and consciousness reanimate her 
marble features and rigid form. To him, 
death seemed to be no evil. It was often 
present to his own thoughts, as connected 
with himself. All his anxiety was about his 
burial. He had scooped out a very decent 
tomb. Into this he intended to crawl, when- 
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ever he believed his last hour was approach- 
ing. He had, with the aid of no small amount 
of industry and mechanical skill, so contriyed, 
that when all should be over, and in the coarse 
of things his lifeless body shonld sink to the 
bottom of the tomb, its pressure upon cords, 
to which a heavy piece of rock was attached, 
would bring down the slab of rock that was 
to cover his remains, and hide him from every 
eye until the Judgment Day ! This slab he 
had contrived to draw up by means of pulleys. 
He had fashioned it to fit the tomb exactly. 
And there it was suspended, directly above 
the dark tomb that the Ghoul had scooped 
out for himself. 

To this great object of exultation and 
triumph he had directed Juliet's attention, as 
soon as he f oimd her, to his surprise, restored 
to life ; assuring her, that had she been really 
dead, as he believed her to be, she should 
have been promptly interred in his own tomb. 
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And in old English characters were carved the 
words — 
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It was no small proof of the regard which 
Juliet Rivers had inspired in this strange 
monomaniac of the marshes, that directly he 
saw her lying, as he believed, dead before 
him, he resolved to yield to her the burial- 
place which for so many years he had destined 
to himself. Had poor Juliet's swoon been of 
very long duration, she would probably only 
have awaked from it to find herself buried 
alive under an enormous mass of rock, from 
which there would have been no possibility of 
escaping — ^there she must have died a death 
too horrible to contemplate. For the Ghoul 
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would have betaken himself to another cavern 
in the rocks, there to make ready a new tomb 
for himself. The noise of this midnight labour 
would effectually have drowned any sound 
that might have issued from the living tomb 
of the ill-fated Juliet. And on earth she 
would never again have been seen or heard 
of. 

From this terrible fate she was saved partly 
by poor Hubert, who never ceased to lick her 
pale face, neck, and hands, and partly by her 
own stiv^ng vitidity, which speedily restored 
the hues of lite and the power of motion and 
speech. 

•' I must leave you now, dear, kind Ghoul," 
she saud; --but I will vidt vou asain in 
th« exwung, and bring ron more food and 
irine/'* 

" Rigkt, right : bfSTe giri :~ said the GhonL 

" Bring me mvw ivvd «ad wine — w<l wine 

d«r wine : It itacms mj bLv.i— ii eheere 
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my heart. It does me good. It reminds me 
of old times — of banquets where she sat by my 
side, crowned with roses, red roses in her 
raven hair ; and as I pledged her and she me, 
how her black flashing eyes would sparkle, 
and her cheek would rival the roses on her 
broad, beautiful, olive brow, with its true 
black silken arches ! Oh ! how the women 
envied her, and the men me ! Many thought 
I was handsomer than Irene. All the women 
did. They said she had black blood in her 
veins. I fought a man and killed him for 
saying sd, and as he died said — * You'll live, 
Valentine, to own this black blood in her 
heart too.' And I did ! I did ! I did ! He 
said she'd jilted him. I know not. I thought 
him a vain coxcomb, who built too much on a 
spoilt beauty's smiles; but to me Irene was 
pledged, and she was glad to be pledged to 
me — ^proud to be pledged to me! Oh! if 
you'd seen me there, brave girl, you'd have 



SET f-res v«^ srcofr^s — olt «ti ffiiuaed the 
£5e!s. sail a£T dtiftsks ^ae nses izi Irene's 
garWT- X: r«*ars ;5:ajLi t:caizar!& widi my 

Sfflcc. — i«: vAffT^ts? wrii ilj Zrs* aad pointers 

Ar±i:cae$ frioi nft. lie women 
WIS & rcpr s 



i>:Gi SLi'^Iii ^e sLr:vT& j:v^ir ca m man. 
Be: I v:ss ^cc ri5^r:^^7<»:, ^o(1£*l I was so 
ifcir. Oi. ro ! Wi: w:cli ril-*, r:w, wresde, 
iesoe Eke Vil-ecLmer Wb: ciiLd take such 
sere aza ai Isd. ^c:^^:. :? rt£a:::ir ? Oh, when 
I r>5e bj t«ie's sie;* cr jai ber thiv>iigii tiie 
danoe« cf sat bj Iter a^ tb-e rtanqiatet—- often 
when she thocsht bersea the CTnotsore <rf 
neuhbc^iiring eyesw I kcew l!^c^er. and did not 
nndeoeiTe her. Fm changed now. I know, 
I fed I am. I haren i sieten mj £aoe in a ^ass 
£or thinr years., but in the dear pools the 
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tide leaves among the rocks I see a face so 
unlike that the toilet and pier glasses at Ar- 
mine Castle used to reflect, I do not know it 
as the same. She would not know it as that of 
the Valentine she wooed so warmly, loved so 
wildly, and betrayed so heartlessly. And she 
is the Countess of Armine, wealthy and 
happy — and I am the Ghoul ! She has Ar- 
mine Castle, Armine Park, the noble domain 
of Armine, and an adoring husband— a peer, 
too — and children — dauj);hters and sons- of 
beauty ; and her victim, what have I ? My 
freehold! and my darkened brow, and my 
broken heart; but, no matter, I shall be 
avenged some day. And the time must come 
when Death, who levels the fortunes of all, 
wiU level ours. Our graves will be our es- 
tates then, and as I am a good deal taller 
than she, mine will be the longer of the two. 
Yes, I shall beat her in the extent of our re- 
spective domains when the earth holds the 
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betrayer and the betrayed. Oh ! I shall be 
avenged yet !" 

*^ Alas !" said Juliet, " if you knew all, 
you would see you are amply avenged already. 
Lady Armine is a widow. Her two eldest 
sons are dead. Her first-born. Lord Loftus, 
was left a boy. He became, of course, at the 
death of his father and grandfather, the Earl 
of Armine. He was murdered, cruely mur- 
dered, in the west turret, where his nursery 
was. His body was found in the cellars of 
the Abbey. Osmond Armine, the Countess's 
favourite son— the noblest and best of men— 
because he was the only person to whom the 
infant earl's death would be a benefit, was 
committed to prison on the charge of wilful 
murder. There he lies awaiting his trial at 
the assizes. And grief, despair, and the 
opiates her doctors administer to save her from 
frenzy, have destroyed in the wretched Coun- 
tess the consciousness of the tragic fate of her 
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grandson, and the more horrible position of 
her son ; but I fear that in annihilating the 
torturing consciousness of her calamity, they 
have annulled the powers of her mind, and 
made her for ever imbecile and melancholic." 

While Juliet spoke, the Ghoul — on whose 
weak brain the wine she had given him had 
begun to act — had nestled down among the 
seaweed. He had drawn the bottle (a pint 
bottle only) of port very craftily and noise- 
lessly from her side to his ; and, ever and 
anon, as there was no light but the very faint 
one emitted by the lantern, he put the bottle 
to his lips, and repeated the operation until 
the wine was exhausted. 

At first, while Juliet spoke, he uttered 
ejaculations of surprise and horror; but by 
degrees he became quite silent. As she 
closed her account of Lady Armine's state, 
Juliet, surprised to hear a sound closely re- 
sembling a loud snore, and louder snort, rose. 
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and, taking her lantern in her hand, knelt 
down, and gazed earnestly at the Ghoul. He 
was fast asleep, his shaggy head was thrown 
back, his mouth was wide open. The empty 
bottle was in his hand, and the blood-stained 
clothes were under his head, forming a sort of 
pillow. Hubert, crouched by his feet, was 
asleep too; but he awoke directly Juliet 
stirred, 

" Poor wretch !" said she to herself, as she 
gazed on the Ghoul, "poor wretch! if, indeed, 
woman's treachery, and that slighted love, 
which is so sure to bide, have brought thee 
to this, I cannot doubt thou art the Valentine 
over whose treasured violets, and broken 
troth-ring, and lock of golden hair, I saw the 
wretched Countess weep and wail. To think 
that such as ye both are, are now imbecile 
wrecks, raving of the past! Ye once were beau- 
tiful, gifted, and loving — she the dark Venus 
of the East, and he the golden-haired Wodin 
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of the colder North. Ah me ! ah me ! what 
a warning is here ! Why will the heart raise 
up idols, when reason and the Word tell us to 
have none ? How can I ensure my wretched 
mind and tortured heart against a fate similar 
to that of the bereaved mother and the be- 
trayed lover ? The agony of recognizing that 
blood-stained coat as Osmond's, all but killed 
me. How shall I save my reason if — if 
Osmond should be found guilty, and he should 
perish on the scaflFold ? What can I do ? To 
whom can I turn? — whither can I flee? 
Only to Thee, Father of the orphan I Oh ! let 
me die and be at rest, in pardon and peace, 
but do not let me lose my precious wits. I 

will go home and pray !" 

Poor Juliet, she wiped her streaming eyes 

as she rose from her knees, and, followed by 

Hubert, groped her way out of the midnight 

darkness of the caverns, and into the now 

bright wintry morning. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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All suspicion of the Ghoul as the murderer 
of the infant Earl of Armine had died away in 
Juliet's mind. A strong conviction had taken 
the place of that suspicion — she felt certain 
now that some bitter enemy of her lover's had 
done the cruel and dastardly deed ; not, per- 
haps, so much to advance himself, as to be 
revenged on Osmond. 

The kind Quakeress, Mrs. Meeke, had told 
her that a solicitor, a very eminent and 
honourable man, their own family legal 
adviser, had, m discussing this tragedy with 
her, dwelt much (as a lawyer naturally would) 
on the great question of " Motive." 

Mr. Benson, the solicitor in question, had 
known Osmond from his boyhood, and liking 
him, as everyone who knew him did, both for 
the manly frankness of his manners, the ex- 
treme amiability of his temper, and the winning 
charms of his form and face, he felt a very 
great disinclination to believe in the possi- 
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As Mrs. Meeke repeated these remarks of 
Mr. Benson's to the hapless Juliet, a thought 
flashed across her mind. Even the calm, 
^argumentative, matter-of-fact solicitor had ac- 
knowledged hatred and revenge as motives 
for murder. She then began to search her 
memory, that storehouse of the past. She 
wanted to ascertain whether any one owed 
Osmond a grudge. She could not recollect 
that he had ever done an injury to any living 
creature. 

" Oh ! that some ray of light from above 
would enable me to thread this dark 'maze of 
crime and mystery !" she said to herself, when 
suddenly the thought of Big Ben crossed her 
mind. Often had she heard Osmond, both as 
a boy, a youth, and a man, allude with disgust 
and contempt to the " Bully Bolter," as he 
called him. Often had she heard him glory 
in the "licking," as it was called at school, 
which he had given to that cowardly brute 
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when, thoiiigh so much his junior and so in- 
finitely his inferior in size and strength, 
science and pluck had enabled him to punish 
Big Ben for his brutality to those smaller and 
weaker than himself, and in the end to drive 
the tyrant bully from the school and from the 
country. 

Warmly as Juliet had always sympathized 
with Osmond in this early triumph, she had 
never looked upon it as anything more than a 
school fight. She had never fancied for a 
moment that it could have any serious after 
consequences. It is probable she would never 
have thought of Big Ben at all as connected 
with the mysterious child murder at Armine 
Castle, had she not been present with Mrs. 
Meeke in Osmond's cell when Big Ben's evil 
star sent him to triumph over the anguish and 
downfall of one who had caused him to slink 
away from school in shame and pain, with the 
feelings and the air of a beaten hound, or 
rather of a beaten mongrel ! 
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The deadly malevolence of Big Ben's light 
eyes and puffy, paste-coloured face, had struck 
Juliet even before she knew his name. She 
had shuddered at the diabolical exultation of 
his voice, his words, and manner, when his 
mouthing threats of having Osmond hand* 
cuffed ended in a discordant howl and shriek 
as Hubert flew at his throat. 

As this scene came vividly back to Juliet's 
mind as she made her way through the now 
leafless trees and over the grass sparkling 
with hoar frost to Armine Castle, she asked 
herself, 

^^What brought that cowardly wretch to 
Osmond's cell ?" 

Kevenge ! 

" Out of his own mouth is he condemned/'' 
said Juliet to herself ; "a vile revenge could 
be traced in every look, word, and tone. 
Whence came he ?" 

She had heard Osmond say that it was re- 
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ported that Big Ben had been adopted by his 
mother's brother, a New Orleans planter, of 
immense wealth, and that he — Big Ben — ^was 
distinguished even then for his cruelty to his 
black brothers. Something in his dress, his 
language, his accent, and his manner, made 
Juliet feel certain that this was true. 

He had called Osmond *^ old horse," " gone 
coon," and "rattlesnake," that savoured of 
America. 

He had told him, with diabolical venom, 
that he would *^ hire a reserved seat, a sofa 
stall," to see him make his last appearance on 
any stage : did not the meanest kind of revenge 
betray itself in those base and cruel taunts ? 
If this wretch's hatred and vengeance were 
strong enough to bring him from New Or-, 
leans to insult Osmond in his misery, and to 
gloat upon his death on the scaffold, were 
they not potent enough to have induced him 
to plot and execute the infamous and savage 
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murder which he must have been well assured 
would be attributed to the only person who 
would profit by the death of the infant Earl of 
Armine? 

How Big Ben could have contrived to ob- 
tain access to the west turret^ and to the 
nursery of the little earl, Juliet could not 
guess. But in all cases when a strong sus- 
picion takes possession of the mind — the female 
mind especially — imagination is very active 
and plausible in supplying it with argument 
and proof. 

Mrs* Meeke had returned with Juliet to 
Mill House after that visit to Osmond, dur- 
ing which Big Ben had, like the month of 
March in England, ^^ come in like a lion and 
gone out like a lamb," and in talking over the 
attack of Big Ben and the defence of Hubert 
before the gentle Tryfena, who listened with 
gloomy cheeks and tearful eyes, the kind 
Quakeress had said. 
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" I never feel as kindly as I felt I ought to 
feel towards neighbour Boulter and his wife. 
The .father and mother^ the lad whom the 
Grammar School boys used to nickname Big 
Ben and Bully Boulter. It was long before 
thy time, Fena, and before thine, friend Juliet 
— nay, more, it was before the time of the late 
earl, that neighbour Boulter, being a builder 
and a man of some skill, was employed by the 
then Earl of Armine, Osmond's uncle, to restore 
the west turret and other parts of the Castle, 
and to build the new stables, coach-house, 
and north lodge — besides sundry other works 
requiring time and skill. Neighbour Boulter 
and his wife were in high favour with Os- 
mond's uncle, and had rooms in the Castle, 
and, if I mistake not, Benjamin, now the 
bitter foe of the last of the Armines, was 
born on the estate, and remained there until 
the repairs and other works were completed, 
and it was time for him to go to school ; but 
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verily I think until he was ten years of age he 
lived at Armine Castle, tolerated by Osmond^g 
uncle for the sake of his father, although the 
servants and the workmen complained bitterly 
of his depredations." 

In recalling word for word these remarks 
of Mrs. Meeke's, it suddenly struck Juliet (her 
hasty fancy on the alert to support her suspi- 
cion) that Big Ben must have a thorough 
knowledge of Armine Castle if he had lived 
there in his boyhood, and a time, too, when 
repairs were going on whenever they were 
needed, and while buildings were long un- 
tenanted on so many parts of the estate. 
" He may have found out that entrance to the 
subterranean passage which is concealed so 
artistically somewhere near the landing close 
to my door," she said to herself, her cheeks 
glowing, her eyes sparkling, and her heart 
beating wildly at the thought. *^ What more 
likely ! — an idle, spoilt boy lounging about all 
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day, under no control, with nothing to do ; 
and Mrs. Meeke said the repairs were going 
on in the west turret, under his father's direc- 
tion. How likely, then, that he should have 
plotted this fiend-like revenge in that hot-bed 
of cruelty, the plantations, and have come 
over to • execute it as soon as he knew that 
the title and estates of the ancient and noble 
house of Armine were vested in the infant 
grandson of the late earl, that if he died in 
his infancy they would belong to Osmond 
Armine ; and that the murder of his nephew 
would cause suspicion to fall upon him, as the 
only person to benefit in rank, fortune, and 
position by the death of the infant Lord 
Armine. If," said Juliet to herself, " this 
Boulter's disposition is as diabolical as the ex- 
pression of his face proclaims it, this revenge, 
complicated and long-standing as it would be, 
is not impossible. None but a cowardly and 
vindictive wretch could have sought out Os- 
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mond Armine — in his misery, his disgrace, 
and his captivity — to exult over him, to taunt 
him, and to tell him, with such concentrated 
and cruel malignity, that he intended to 
have a reserved seat,' &c. Ah ! I cannot 
bear to think of that fiend-like taunt to him, 
my noble-hearted, my gentle, my guiltless 
darling ! If it is, as I truly suspect, I will 
work night and day to bring this ghastly 
crime home to its vile perpetrator. As to 
the blood-stained clothes, if that wretch has 
the secret of the subterranean passage, and its 
opening on the turret stairs, he could easily 
have made his way into Osmond's dressing- 
room. How he contrived to obtain possession 
of the antique gold-handled knife, I cannot 
even guess ; but that the murderer did the 
deed with that knife, I have no doubt. Nor 
have I that the Ghoul found it hidden in the 
rock. The murder was done by someone, 
and to me the idea that it was done by the 
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vindictive and cowardly miscreant Boulter, 
seemSy in spite of all the improbabilities that 
surround it, natural and probable compared to 
that which would suppose that the best, the 
noblest, and most merciful of men could sud- 
denly become the vilest, meanest, and most 
bloodthirsty of assassins. This murder, from 
a motive of revenge, is in keeping with all I 
have heard of the character of the wretch they 
call Big Ben. There is no motive — no, not even 
a union with my rash, imprudent, and most 
guilty self — that could have induced Osmond 
Armine to harm or to wrong in the smallest 
degree the orphan child he loved so well." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A noble heart doth teach a yirtuous scorn. 

Carew. 

When Juliet regained her room in the turret 
she found Dinah awaiting her with a letter in 
her hand. 

" Oh ! miss," said Dinah, " I hope you will 
forgive me, though I can't forgive myself. 
This letter came for you while you were at 
Exeter ; I put it in your table-drawer, miss, 
fully intending to give it to you on your return, 
and what with one trouble and another it 
quite escaped my memory. I hope it is of no 
very great consequence, miss ?" 

Juliet took the letter. It was from Lord 
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Castleville. The letter was on paper deeply 
edged with blacky and it had a black seal. 
Juliet was not surprised at this^ for she had 
heard from the old vicar that some six weeks 
ago the Marquis of Derwentdale had died 
suddenly, and young Lord Castleville had, of 
course, been summoned to attend his father's 
funeral, and to assume at once his new digni- 
ties, and take possession of magnificent estates. 
The letter was dated Derwentdale House, 
Park Lane. Its contents were as follows :— ^ 
^^ Forgive me, beautiful and beloved Miss 
Bivers, idol of poet's heart, and a fair realisation 
of a poet's dream, if as the adoring Derwent- 
dale I venture to renew those expressions of 
admiration and love which, as the enamoured 
Castleville, I more than once presumed to 
address to you. At that time I was not my 
own master, and my kind friends the vicar 
of Armine and his excellent wife,, seeing my 
agony, and, I may add, my bewilderment and 
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wonder at your evident discouragement of my 
suit, told me, not unflattering, that they 
thought it was only consistent with the deli- 
cacy and honour they had often admired in 
you, not to lend a favourable ear to proposals 
which, at that time, were made by a minor of 
such rank and expectations as mine, un- 
sanctioned by his father, the Marquis of Der- 
wentdale. I applied to my father for per- 
mission to pay my honourable addresses to 
you. He had other views for me, views in 
accordance with a father's judgment, not with 
a lover's passion — for love, like death, levels 
all ranks, and lays the shepherd's crook beside 
the sceptre. He peremptorily desired me to 
come to him at once. When I reached home 
he was insensible, owing to a fall from his 
horse. He never spoke more. I loved him 
dearly, and have mourned him deeply. I am 
certain had he known how wildly, how pas- 
sionately I love you, he would have waived all 
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objections founded on inequality of birth, for- 
tune, position, &c., and have consented at once 
to our union when he saw it was necessary to 
my happiness. Had he seen you he would 
hare been all anxiety to promote it, for grace, 
beauty, and merit would have had their 
weight with him when centred in the object 
of my love. I am now of age, my own 
master, and in a position to offer you the 
rank and wealth your beauty will adorn, and 
the title your virtues will ennoble. I am 
aware, dear, dearest Juliet, that your present 
situation is a very perplexing and a very 
painful one. I feel convinced with you that 
the friend of your childhood, the son of your 
late guardian, is innocent, and I shall be only 
too happy to help you in your efforts to prove 
him so, if you will give me a right to be your 
guide, protector, adviser, and partner in this 
and in every other emergency. You need a 
protector so much at this moment, for I hear 
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the hapless Countess is all but demented, that 
in spite of my recent bereavement and deep 
mourning, I must implore you, for your own 
sake, to consent to be my wife at once. I 
will procure a special licence, and the dear 
vicar of Armine can unite us in his own little 
church. 

" The marriage may be as private as you 
please. Perhaps, all things considered, the 
more private the better. I do not want to 
awaken the opposition of certain haughty 
female relatives by invitations they would de- 
cline. When once the knot is tied they must 
make the best of it. Only let it take place 
at once. 

" I shall await your reply with the keenest ' 
impatience; and am ever, and more than 
ever, your devoted 

*^ Derwentdale." 
Juliet looked at the date of this letter. It 
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was nearly a week since it had been written. 
She was touched — of course no young lady 
could have been otherwise, by so disinterested 
a proof of love — but she was not in the 
slightest degree tempted, dazzled, or be- 
wildered by so brilliant an oflfer. Besides, 
there was a tactless though perfectly uncon- 
scious tone of aristocratic insolence, which, 
as coming from a suitor she had so slighted 
and scorned, was almost ridiculous. Even 
love, the great humbler of the proud, had not 
taught the titled coxcomb humility. The 
vain can never learn to be respectful — they 
have no reverence. 

Her heart revolted at the young Marquis's 
confidence — ^it was with Osmond Armine, her 
first and only love, in his prison cell. It 
would be with him and him only to the last, 
even if that last led him to the foot of the 
scaffold. 

She felt angry, too, with what seemed to 
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her the injustice of fate when she thought of 
a sentimental and in some respects silly fop 
like Castleyille taking his seat in the House 
of Lords among our hereditary senators, and 
of her gifted noble darling in a prison cell, 
with the gibbet lowering in the dark dis- 
tance. 

A faint smile crossed her beautiful and 
expressive lips as she thought of the young 
Marquis's proposal to her — ^to a woman of 
her remarkable intelligence and strong will 
— to make him her adorer, guide, protector, 
and partner, in her efforts to save Osmond 
Armine. She was wounded, too — ^for Juliet 
was proud — at his unintentional display of 
over-estimated superiority, as betrayed by his 

allusion to the females of his family. 

« 

On the whole, Juliet was not sorry to have 
an opportunity of refusing an offer prompted, 
doubtless, by passion for her person, but 
which had not one ennobling tinge of chivalry. 
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or one softening touch of deference. She 
replied as follows : — 

"My Lord, — Tour letter, owing to the 
negligence of one of the servants here, has 
only just reached me. I thank^you for the 
honour you offer me, but which I at once, 
and for ever, most positively decline. It is 
not worded with that delicacy and deference 
which, in my opinion, should always mark 
the letter of any man who asks a woman to 
give him the control of her destiny, and to 
entrust to him the happiness of her life ; but 
the less there is in your proposal, my lord, 
to touch my heart or awaken my pride, the 
more easy is it for me to assure you that had 
you, as Lord Castleville, been empowered by 
all your relatives (male and female) to pro- 
pose to mey you would have met with no 
more favourable reception than that to which 
you allude. The part of your letter, my lord. 
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which, in my opinion, does some credit to 
your sense and good feeling, is that in which 
you profess your conviction of Mr. Osmond 
Armine's innocence, and propose to me 
(pompously, but yet I am sure sincerely) to 
help me in my efforts to save him. 

** You will not marvel that I feel grateful 
to you for the justice you do to that unhappy 
gentleman, when I tell you that he is, in my 
opinion, the noblest, the best, the most gifted, 
and the most admirable of men. And that 
as I have long been engaged and devoted 
to one who is my beau-ideal of all that is 
excellent in man, you cannot wonder that the 
attentions of those who are his antipodes in 
all respects fail to please or to interest me. 
" I am, my lord, yours faithfully, 

" Juliet Rivers/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Trust him not ; his words, though sweet, 
Seldom with the heart doth meet. 

Ben Jonson. 

Some of the commentators on that immortal 
genius, whose tercentenary festival has proved 
that the good and true and grand in poetry 
can never die, have objected to Romeo's 
sudden transfer of his idolatry from Rosalind 
to Juliet. 

The over-true tale we are now telling 
proved, by the little incident about to be 
recorded, that such a sudden and glaring in- 
constancy in the passionate heart of man in 
his early prime is not without parallel, even 
in these modern matter-of-fact days. 
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Lord Casderille, or rather (we beg 
pardon) the Marquis oi Denrentdale, had 
been pas^onatelj in lore with Juliet Sirers. 
It was, of coarse, the selftgh pasaon so com- 
mon amcMig joong men of fashion who hare 
nerer been in the habit of practiang ^f- 
denial. Juliet had scarcely dL^MOcfaed her 
oi Lord Castlerille^s somewhat ^otis- 



tical oSdTf when, as the boy-god who shoots 
with a bow would hare it, the young Marquis^ 
wb3€e impatience at Juliet's long sience had 
become intoleraUe, set c^ expressly for Exe- 



The carriage into whidk he was shown, 
already contained two p^issengersw One of 
these was a rery snail old woman, who woire a 
rery thick Uaek burglar tAj, no crinoline, and 
seoned, as ixr as the Marquis could judge, 
in iona anl face Tery like an ape. He sus- 
pected diat ^le was a negressw But by her 
sde was a young creature whocse beauty of 
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form and face had no sooner caught his lord- 
ship's roving eye, than he forgot even the 
presence of the ludicrous little old darky in 
the comer. 

Not to mystify the reader, we will at once 
admit that the young Marquis had fallen in 
with Lolah and old Coal Black Rose, when the 
former, grown impatient of her long seclusion 
and Big Ben's silence, had resolved to re- 
pair with her old granny to the hotel at Exeter, 
whence his last letter was dated. 

Yes, it was on the exquisite though peculiar 
beauty of the young quadroon, Lolah, that the 
young Marquis fixed his sentimental gaze. 
It was at her soft round olive face that he 
levelled his Dundreary eye-glass. Every- 
thing about Lolah the quadroon had a novel 
chaim. 

His lordship being, as we have said, a poet 
— ^though a very bad one — was f uH of Byron 
and Moore. Lolah seemed to him to realise 
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all he had ever imagined and plagiarised in 
his description of female beauty. It seemed 
"to him that Nourmahal, Hinda, Zelica, Lolah, 
glanced furtively and smiled coquettishly at 
him. 

Lolah was a desperate little coquette. His 
lordship was young, elegant, and handsome. 
He was very fashionably dressed, and was 
very gallant in his manners, to any woman he 
admired, and wished to please. He was not 
the sort of inan to make any impression on a 
girl, who, in spite of some vanity, folly, and 
coquetry in her nature, before the fire of afflic- 
tion had purified and refined it, was a crea- 
ture of gifted intellect, high soul, and devoted 
heart. 

But the young Marquis was exactly the 
man to catch the eye and win the light favour 
of the young quadroon Lolah. His forehead 
had nothing of the massive development pro- 
per to thoughtful, intellectual natures, but it 
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was smooth and fair, although retreating. 
But that mattered little to Lolah, for soft 
brown curls, glossy, and scented, waved over * 
its unintellectual slope. His eyes had no 
depth, no fire, but they were large, well- 
shaped blue eyes, undimned by study or tears, 
except a few shed over his disappointment in 
not hearing firom Juliet. 

Altogether, to Lolah's eyes and heart the 

% 

young Marquis presented a very delightful 
contrast to her tyrant slave. Big Ben. 

His lordship had a silky little moustache and 
H pair of pretty little whiskers. Big Ben's 
face, as we know, was perfectly bald." So, 
indeed, was his ill-shaped brutal head — a 
head in which the moral and intellectual 
organs were so undeveloped, as to make the 
animal propensities of more monstrous size, 
while the bull neck, unshaded by hair, formed 
huge rolls of fat, that overhung his coat 
collar. 
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Then the Marquis had a pretty little mouth 

(a weak mouth, but still a very pretty one), 

' and very fine small teeth. Indeed, his teeth 

and nails were perfection ; and to them he 

devoted a great deal of time and care. 

Lolah, who was not slow to perceive the 
dawn of love in the pale blue orbs so persis- 
tently fixed upon her, contrasted the young 
Marquis's pretty little mouth, with its soft 
moustache, and sparkling little teeth, with 
that hideous mouth, which nature had made 
so very repulsive, and which Osmond Armine 
had rendered still more so, and which did 
duty for a mouth in the case of Big Ben. 
Lolah shuddered as she thought of the blubber 
lips, the scar that had given to the upper one 
the frightful appearance known as a hare-lip, 
the large broken teeth ; and then she remem- 
bered, with a thrill of rage and shame, that 
the very day before she made her escape from 
the Vineyard, old Soames' abode. Big Ben 
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had caught hold of her, and lashed her bare 
shoulders fiercely with a cow-hide, because she 
had successfully resisted an attempt of his to 
kiss her with that hideous mouth. 

Yes, the brute had savagely lashed her fair 
soft shoulders, because she had inadvertently 
struck him in the face, in protecting herself 
from his satyr-like advances. It was that act 
of brutality on his part that had roused her 
somewhat indolent quadroon nature to flight, 
concealment, and the well-concocted plot which 
had ended in her finding friends to get on 
board the Ocean Queeriy to pay for her passage, 
and entrust her to the protection of the cap- 
tain. 

Since Lolah had been in England, and 
therefore free. Big Ben had altered his tactics. 
He had dropped the master and the cow-hide, 
and had tried caresses, flattery, sugar-plums, 
money, and promises. Lolah took advantage 
of this, to treat her former tyrant a little too 
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much like a slave. She was full of coquetry 
and caprice, and he was more in love than 
ever ; but, as the reader knows, a vile plot for 
her betrayal, by a sham marriage and a prompt 
return to New Orleans, was at the bottom of 
all his pretended deference and devotion. 
And ever and anon, when the spoilt beauty 
thought him most submissive to her will, he 
was looking forward to the time when he 
should have her back at the Vineyard ; and 
when, having revealed to her the imposition he 
had carried out, of a sham marriage, he would 
make her feel, through the cow-hide, if neces- 
sary, that she was, after all, only the Quad- 
roon, at once his mistress and his slave. 

Of course it was not long before two young 
people, so smitten with each other's charms 
as were Lolah and the young Marquis, entered 
into conversation. This they did, although 
the little ape-like bundle in the corner pulled 
Lolah's red cashmere shawl, and whispered in 
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her pretty little ear, and nudged her elbow, 
and shook her head. Nothing Coal Black 
Eose could do or say availed to prevent Lolah 
from replying most courteously to the young 
Marquis's questions as to whether she would 
have the window up or down. 

Of course, the ice once broken, the young 
nobleman, who had plenty to say, and who 
was fluent and flowery, if not very sensible, 
drew the delighted Lolah into conversation 
about scenery, trees, flowers, English and 
foreign landscape, and a variety of other 
themes. 

Meanwhile, old Coal Black Rose was on 
thorns ; but Lolah took no heed of her uneasi- 
ness. Everything about the young Marquis 
charmed her ; and when at a station the train 
stopped twenty minutes for refreshments, he 
got out in reality to get something for Lolah 
and her ape-like attendant, Coal Black Rose 
said, 
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** How cross massa be if he knew you talk 
to fine young gentleman !" 

Lolah pointed with the ferrule of her tiny 
parasol to a very elegant travelling-bag and 
leather hat-box, on which were brass plates 
with the magic words — " The Marquis of 
Derwentdale." 

" Well," cried old Coal Black Kose, " what 
dat ? — dat no good ?" 

**I am not sure of that, granny," said 
Lolah. " I love the young Marquis, and I 
hate Benjamin." 

" Oh, my ! — oh, my !" cried Coal Black 
Rose ; " hear dat child ! — she hate de man 
she must marry, and she lub young lord she 
neber see till this morning !" 

" Granny," said Lolah, " the young lord is 
the man I mean to marry; I shall throw 
Benjamin overboard." 

"Oh, my!— oh, my!" said Coal Black 
Rose, " dat child is mad !" 
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The reader will have guessed that the 
young gentleman who caused Big Ben so 
much jealous anxiety during his convalescence 
was no other than the young Marquis of 
Derwentdale, who, instead of repairing to 
Armine, to urge his suit with his once-wor- 
shipped Juliet, remained at Exeter, spell- 
bound by the charms of his new idol — Lolah 
the Quadroon. 

Very cunningly did Lolah, in spite of Big 
Ben's wrathful jealousy, carry on a secret 
correspondence with the young Marquis. 

The latter had written a letter to Juliet, 
which had crossed hers on the road — or, 
rather, the rail— in which he apologised for 
the sudden change which had taken place in 
his feelings— owned that his heart (and he 
observed that the heart of a poet was a very 
transferable thing) was now irrevocably given 
to another ; but added that, had he received 
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a reply in due time to his proposal to Juliet, 
he should have felt himself bound in honour 
to fulfil his promise of marriage. 

Juliet smiled at the weakness, inconstancy, 
and inconsistency of her lordly lover, and, 
full of more important matters, dismissed it 
from her thoughts, when, one day, that she 
drove into Exeter to consult Mrs. Meeke 
about visiting Osmond, she found the whole 
town in a tumult, on account of the discovery 
that a jnurder had been committed at the 
Eoyal Hotel, the victim a woman of colour, 
and the supposed murderer Benjamin Boulter, 
alias Big Ben. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

My lord, beware of jealousy, 
It is the green-eyed monster. 

Othello. 

Yes, Exeter was in a commotion. The quiet 
city, with its handsome streets and market- 
place, where the stillness and gloom common 
to our country towns generally prevailed, was 
alive with some new and terrible excitement. 
The tumult was not so great as it had been 
when Osmond Armine was accompanied to 
the county prison by a yelling, hissing, hooting, 
crowd. 

The Armines were one of the most ancient 
and wealthy of the nobility of the county. 
They were so well known in Exeter. They 

g2 
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were so much respected, not to say revered. 
It was and had been the custom of the Armine 
family, from time immemorial, to patronize 
the tradespeople of Exeter, and to deal with 
none but them. 

Osmond Armine, who, when his father was 
a poor younger son, had been educated at 
the Grammar School, was well known, and 
had been very popular ; and in England the 
reaction from love to hate is so certain and so 
swift — to-day the shrine, the pillory to-mor- 
row. It has ever been thus with the mob, 
from the days of Aristides down to those 
of the lamented Prince Consort, Albert the 
Good. 

Then, too, it was no common murder com- 
mitted by a commoner. Until he was proved 
guilty, the death of his nephew, the infant 
lord, made the Honourable Osmond Armine 
an earl. The romance of his passionate love 
for Juliet Rivers, and her suspected ambition 
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and coquetry, which was supposed to have 
been so potent a power in prompting this cruel 
murder, all conspired to increase the excite- 
ment connected with the mysterious child 
murder at Armine Castle. 

Not had the morbid interest aroused by the 
dreadful deed abated, although Osmond had 
been some months in prison. Every little 
detail and anecdote connected with him, with 
the murder, with Juliet Rivers, and with the 
unhappy family at the Castle, was still made 
the most of in the newspapers, both of the 
county and the metropolis, and greedily de- 
voured by the readers, who sucked it in at 
breakfast with their coffee, and swallowed 
it with their buttered toast and deviled 
kidneys. 

The mysterious child murder at Armine 
Castle excited an interest and a horror pe- 
culiar to itself. But still the new and dread- 
ful tragedy filled up a gap in the minds of the 
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lovers of the horrible — a gap caused by the 
interval between Osmond Armine's committal 
and his trial. 

It was something, too, that the scene of this 
new deed of blood and horror was no obscure 
unknown lodging in some blind alley or back 
street. It was the principal hotel in the best 
and most fashionable part of the town. The 
principal actors in this new sensation drama 
were well known by sight in Exeter. 

Ever since the arrival of Lolah, and Cold 
Black Eose had secured the dismissal of Big 
Ben's allopathist doctor and his night and day 
nurses, his recovery had been going on rapidly, 
and he had been constantly seen driving about 
in an open carriage with the young Quadroon 
of such rare beauty, and with her grand- 
mother, who, like all her race, delighted in 
finery, and in contrasting her old nasty black 
negress face with bonnets whose shape was a 
caricature of the fashion, and which were not 
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only made of materials of the brightest colours, 
bnt were profusely trimmed inside and out 
with flowers and feathers of the liveliest hues. 
The ex-cook was a lady now, 

Lolah, who loathed and dreaded any kind 
of tete-a-tete with Big Ben, never would give 
him her company, indoors or out, unless her 
granny was of the party. Big Ben's passion 
was increased a hundredfold by the restraint 
he was under. 

The presence even of the old negress helped 
to enforce those strict rules of propriety and 
etiqaette which Lolah had established in her 
intercourse with Big Ben. In her case they 
were to be traced, perhaps, less to modesty 
and discretion than to the ever-increasing anti- 
pathy and disgust she felt for Big Ben, but 
the maiden's reserve increased the lover's 
passbn almost to madness. 

There are few men with whom " the wild 
Bweei briary fence that awes the touch while 
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winning the senses/' has not this intoxicating 
eflfect. But then this reserve, this severity 
if you will, must have nothing harsh, cold, 
bitter, or mortifying in it. Who does not 
love the moss rose, with its modest bud and 
its fragrant thorns, better than the same flower 
bald and thomless. 

Big Ben did not dare now to take the 
smallest liberty with the gazelle-eyed houri, 
whose soft olive-coloured shoulders he had 
lashed with his cow-hide at the Vineyard, 
New Orleans, for defending herself against his 
rude embrace. 

But though Big Ben was awed, chamed, 
fascinated, and in some degree frightened into 
treating Lolah as every woman ought to be 
treated by the man who loves her, as ezery 
woman can make her lover treat her, writh 
the gentle deference and tender reverence due 
to the sovereign lady of his heart and hipes, 
he was not in reality an altered man ; vhile 
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outwardly submitting alike to Lolah's maxims 
of modest pride, and to her wildest and most 
wilful caprices, he looked forward, in the 
depths of his black heart, to the completion of 
his base plot. He bowed over the beautiful 
little white fingers covered with rings, and the 
soft hand she would not allow him to kiss, and 
as he sighed and said, 

"Tyrant, beautiful tyrant!" he said to 
himself, " tyrant while that little dainty foot 
treads the hated soil of this rotten old country, 
but Slave when once we have crossed the Big 
Pond. Oh, when I get you back to the Vine- 
yard and Uncle Soames, you and that grinning 
old black ape, your granny, and my precious 
impudent flunky. Master Cato, I think my 
cow-hide will have enough to do after its long 
rest; and when I've made my arm ache. 
Uncle Soames shall have a turn at you all, 
and he'll teach you manners if anyone can." 

Matters had gone on thus for some time. 
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Big Ben's recovery was so far advanced, that 
he was becoming very impatient for the day 
when Lolah, as the victim of a vile plot, and 
a sham marriage, was to be his. 

At one time — and looking upon a wedding 
as a very gay affair, and thinking it would be 
very pleasant to be a bride, all orange flowers, 
and white lace, not even in her childish heart 
forgetting to enumerate her bridal bouquet, 
her wedding presents, and her wedding cake 
— she had been impatient for the ceremony, 
the mere mention of which filled her mind 
with dread and disgust. 

Lolah had learned a great deal in a few 
months. She had read many books, all poems 
and novels, which the young Marquis of Der- 
wentdale had contrived to have placed on the 
book-case, in her dressing-room, at the hotel. 
Lolah knew well whence they came, for many 
a copy of verses, and many a passionate hiUet 
doiuc was hidden in the leaves — but Coal 
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Black Eose could not read. And Lolah had 
established such a system of independence, 
that whenever she chose to shut herself into 
her dressing-room, to discuss the last new 
novel or some fascinating poem, she merely 
desired her granny to say she was engaged in 
reading a book that instructed her ; and Big 
Ben, though his mouth was full of oaths, and 
his heart of cow-hides, was obliged to await 
her pleasure. 

These novels all treated of love, and some 
of matrimony. They were pictures highly 
coloured and glowing, perhaps of real life, and 
still pictures. From them Lolah learnt much. 
From her own heart, and its warm instincts, 
she learnt more. She loved. Yes, Lolah, the 
Quadroon, had fallen wildly, passionately in 
love with the young Marquis of Derwentdale. 



^^ The heart in waking woke the mind.** 

She had been a wilful, wanton child before. 
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She was a passionate, a devoted woman now. 
The young Marquis had a heart much better 
than his head. He was no seducer, no liber- 
tine, no gay Lothario. He had loved Juliet 
Bivers, it is true, and he had offered her his 
hand. Had she said ^^ Yes,'' in time, he would 
have made her the Marchioness of Derwentr 
dale. In all probability had she consented, 
he would never have seen Lolah, the Quad- 
roon, at alL As it was, while suffering from 
slighted love, and wounded vanity, he was on 
his way to implore an explanation of Juliet's 
silence, he met the beau-ideal of his dreams. 

Lolah, as we have said, realised to his 
senses the heroines of Byron and Moore, whom 
he had closely copied, and reproduced in effu- 
sions of his own. 

And so he was off with the old love, and 
on with the new, as soon as Lolah's dark eyes 
furnished an encouragement, and expressed a 
tenderness he had never read in the averted 
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glances of his first idol. It was fortunate, 
indeed, for the rash, impulsive young Quad- 
roon, that a certain decided, though imperfect 
poetical temperament and sentiment, protected 
him from the coarser views and vices which 
would have made many a young nobleman 
look upon the beautiful Quadroon merely as a 
toy, to be obtained, trifled, with, and cast 
aside. 

The yotmg Marquis was weak, but he was 
not wicked. He wished to have, like Dante, 
his Beatrice ; like Petrarch, his Laura ; like 
Waller, his Sacharissa; like Cowper, bis 
Maria ; like ThomsoD, his Amanda. But he 
wished, too, to feel that the ^^ iufexprecsive 
she " who inspired his young muse, should be 
worthy to become his wife, his Marefaiooess, 
and the mother of his cfaildreiL This Le rtrr 



soon resolved Ldafa dbould Uary/me U ^^ 
chose. The woman Huit had aueLid^ xier 
escape, and the mystery tiukt surrvuii-ifc- \,^ 
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in every way, added to her attraction and in- 
terest in his eyes. la her own frank, simple 
style she had told him by letter Her touching 
history. He had frankly offered her his hand 
and coronet, and she had consented to elope 
with him from the odious and detested Big 
Ben, and become his wife. 

All this was of course antecedent to the 
dreadful catastrophe to which we have pre- 
viously alluded. 

Now it so happened that Lolah had on two 
or three occasions contrived to meet the young 
Marquis for a few minutes, in a sort of pavi- 
lion at the end of the garden of the hotel. 
Close to this summer-house was a gate, which 
opened on a green lane. 

Lolah at first had intended to conceal her 
proposed elopement from her old granny, but 
as the time drew near the timidity of the girl 
and the affection and compunction of her 
nature prevailed, and she threw herself into 
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the old negress's arms, having first secured 
the door, and having also bound her by many ■ 
an oath to unreliable secrecy, she revealed all 
to the astounded but delightful old woman — 
vanity and ambition were very prominent 
parts of the mental composition of old Coal 
Black Rose. 

" Dis chile," she said, speaking of herself 
as she capered about the room, " dis chile 
berry proud! dis chUe berry glad! dis chile be 
granny to my lady — ^real ladyship ! Dis dere 
chile hab white silk bonnet, white silk dress, 
and wear pink silk stockings, and ride in 
grand carriage ebery day, and not cook no 
more ! — oh ! dis chile berry glad !" 

"I could not go without telling you, 
granny," said the sweet girl; "besides, it 
struck me if I left you here unprotected, he, 
Benjamin, might imagine that you had helped 
me to escape, and might kill you." ' 

" Ah, he make no bones of dat ! He kill 
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dis chile as ready as pork-butcher kill pig — 
but I no stay here to die by his hand ; dis 
chile ole, berry ole, but not an ole fool!" 

In the end it was arranged that Lolah and 
the Marquis, who had already procured a 
special licence, should be married quite pri- 
vately at a little village church in the neigh- 
bourhood, at eight o'clock in the morning. 
The vicar was a young man, who had been at 
Eton with the Alarquis, and who, as soon as 
his lordship had called upon him and explained 
the circumstances, professed himself delighted 
to ofliciate on the occasion. 

As Big Ben never left his bed of down till 
ten o' clock the lovers calculated that they 
would be man and wife before he appeared at 
the breakfast table. Lolah, however, to 
avoid any oschmdre, was to return to Exeter, 
and to go on as usual till night, when instead 
of retiring to rest she was to slip down into 
the hotel ganlon, and, making her way out 



L 
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through the gate near the pavilion, was to 
find her bridegroom awaiting her in a carriage 
and four. 

In order that Big Ben might not miss Coal 
Black Eose, who since his illness had always 
warmed his bed, ^ven him white wine whey 
or beef tea, or chicken broth in bed and Bat 
with hira till he fell adeep, she was to 
follow in a fly which was to awuit her at tb«r 
garden gate an hour after Lolab and ber lord 
had started on their bridal tour. She wa^ t/» 
join her grand-daughter at l>wer. Tlif 
Marquis, who hated the railway ^witJ}j ioj 
his bridal journey, was determined to trare] 
by road. Old Coal Black litiW; wat to tro by 
train. The Marquis had sujijili^^d her with' 
funds. 

A small carpet bag cantained the i*nf 
necessaries which Lolab requinr'i. T\tt^rt wa^ 
a good deal of delicacy and <5v<rij li^^jour ii. 
the young Quadroon, and tutin:i<jTt mti Ikt 

VOL. II. u 
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longings were packed up in a very small 
compass. For no arguments of her granny's 
could induce her to take with her one article 
she had received as a present from Big 
Ben. 

All the jewelry, all the trinkets, all the 
shawls, mantles, laces, and fine dresses he 
had lavished upon her, were left behind in 
boxes and trunks directed to him, and the 
bride-elect of the Marquis of Derwentdale 
was married in a simple white dress and 
straw bonnet, which had belonged to Lolah 
the Quadroon when she escaped from New 
Orleans. 

The young Marquis appreciated the ^motive 
and admired Lolah all the more for her simple 
costume. At his request, however, she took 
off her bonnet aud threw over her head and 
face the lace veil she had worn with it. He 
was very proud of her redundant tresses of 
wave black, with their natural curl, and 
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though her simple white dress did not offend 
his taste, her bonnet did. 

It was a curious thing that when first the 
young Marquis met Lolah he had in his port- 
manteau .the proofs of his poem, "Love's 
Young Dream," with the dedication to Juliet. 
His father's death had delayed the publica- 
tion. In correcting the proofs he had only 
to change violet eyes and golden hair for 
jetty orbs and wave tresses, the lily for the 
olive, and to Lolah instead of to Juliet. 

The joy of Lolah's heart and its passionate 
love flushed her soft cheek. Her large black 
eyes sparkled through tears of rapture. Coal 
Black Rose was present at the ceremony. 
She had no scruple about Big Ben's presents. 
He had not been a niggard in regard to her. 
She was arrayed in all the colours of the rain- 
bow. 

Although she had thought it best to "'old/' 
as she said, " a candle to de debble," and she 

h2 
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thought it a great thing tor Lolah to marry 
her master*s nephew and heir — for she had no 
suspicion whaterer of the treacharr, the per^ 
junr he meditated — ^ret she was not at all 
sorry to be rerenged on him for a Tery seyere 
flogging he had been the means of her get- 
ting, and for his unmanij and brutal conduct 
to Lolah before her escape- 
She was overjored, too, at the prospect of 
rising in the social scale so far above Black 
Caro. Between Black Cato and herself there 
e^tisted a great jealousy. They were always 
at war. 

As the grandmother of Lolah Black Cato was 
obliged to wait at table upon one who, as old 
Soames*s cook* had been his fellow«servant, 
and Coal Black Kose gave herself great airs. 
She ordered him aKkut* and enraged him 
so, that he swore to be avenged. 

Black Cato was quick, and many little 
inddents had excited hU suspicions. How- 
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ever, he was resolved to say nothing to his 
master, Big Ben, until he was quite sure of 
his ground. 

So he kept his glittering black eyes open, 
aud his thick lips shut, and waited, and 

watched, and bided his time. 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The marriage ceremony was performed. 
The bright morning sun streamed in upon 
that young enamoured pair, as they knelt side 
by side upon the worn old cushions before the 
alter-raiL The parish clerk had been obliged 
to give the bride away. Coal Black Rose 
officiated as bridesmaid. 

When those two had been made one flesh, 
and the Marquis had kissed the warm, blush- 
ing cheek of his bride, he was very loth to 
allow her to return to Big Ben. Nor was 
Lolah at all eager to leave the handsome and 
adoring young bridegroom, who had never 
looked so well as upon the present occa- 
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sion, for never before had there been the 
same intensity of. expression in his eyes, the 
same pallor, indicative with him of deep emo- 
tion, on his cheeks. 

But Coal Black Eose was in such an agita- 
tion at the idea of "leaving ebery ting at 
sixes and at sebens,'' as she said. She felt 
so certain she would be pursued, and perhaps 
killed, by the enraged Big Ben, and she wept 
so bitterly as she remuided Lolah and the 
Marquis of their promises, that they consented 
at last, and parted with many a sigh and 
many a fond embrace, to meet again in the 
green lanes at eleven o'clock at night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lord of my heart, how this short absence proves 
The value of a heart that truly loves I 

Anon. 

The day seemdd of interminable length and 
unendurable dulness to the excited Lolah. 
Never had Big Ben appeared so hideous, so 
coarse, so revolting, and never had he been 
so much in love, or so urgent with the lovely 
maiden to fix the day for that infamous sham 
marriage, which was to make her his with- 
out making him hers. Big Ben was not only 
more than ever in love, but he was very 
jealous. 

Black Cato had been playing the part of 
lago, and throwing out hints which, united 
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with Big Ben's own observations and suspi- 
cions, had made him determine to persevere 
until Lolah had named the day that was to 
make him happy with the brief, fierce happi- 
ness of the sensual and the bad, and Lolah 
wretched for ever with the misery of the 
degraded and betrayed. 

Big Ben, always very disagreeable, was 
more than ever odious in his moody fits of 
love and jealousy. It was so impossible for 
him to make the die-away expression of his 
goggle eyes, and the jealous pout of his blub- 
ber lips with their deep-cut and projecting 
teeth, anything but ludicrous and loathsome to 
Lolah, whose heart and head were full of the 
elegant and aristocratic beauty of her Der- 
wentdale. 

Lolah, who felt with a wild throb of exul- 
tation that she was at that very moment a 
and a marchioness, contrived to get up a 
with Big Ben, for he had tried 
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to take possession of her little hand. He 
wanted to hold it in his own. His own — so 
cold, so huge, so fat, so moist ! So unlike 
the young Marquis's beautiful and thorough- 
bred hand. 

Angrily Lolah snatched away hers. On 
the third finger of that very hand, but hidden 
by her gloves, was — 

" That little circlet, in whose magic round 
All earth has left of happiness is bound " — 

the xwedding ring! 

Enraged at what he considered prudery, 
not untinged with aversion, Big Ben became 
silent and sulky. Lolah did not try to soothe 
or conciliate him, as she had done of yore. 
Coal Black Rose pretended to take his part, 
and begged Lolah to name the day, merely 
for the purposes of increasing Big Ben's dis- 
appointment and despair, when he found he 
had lost her for ever. 
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Bat Lolah thought it a sort of treason to 
her husband, even to pretend to encourage 
Big Ben's hopes ; and when they reached the 
hotel (for all this occurred during a drive), 
and Big Ben threw himself, sobbing, on a 
sofa, poor wretch, she rushed up to her own 
room, and locked herself in till dinner-time. 

The dinner passed off very gloomily. No 
one spoke except Coal Black Sose, who took 
a spiteful delight in ordering Black Gato 
about, and in finding fault with him before 
the waiters. Lolah retired at the usual hour ; 
Big Ben, his eyes red with weeping, glanc- 
iDg furtively at her as she went on with her 
embroidery. She preserved an outward ap- 
pearance of calm, but her mind was in a wild 
tumult of ecstacy and hope, as the long day 
came to a close, and the hour drew nigh which 
was to unite her to her bridegroom. 

Coldly she wished Big Ben good night. He 
sobbed out ** Good night, Lolah," in a voice 
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half choked with emotion. And then he 
threw himself on the sofa, and hid his fat 
white face in the cushions. And Lolah has 
thrown on a dark cloak — ^has hurried down- 
stairs, entered a little room that opens into 
the garden — has hurried out at the French 
window — sped like a frightened fawn through 
the shrubbery — reached the gate — rushed 
into the green lane, espied the carriage-and- 
four — ^been clasped to her husband's heart ! 
He has lifted her into the vehicle, and they 
are gone ! Gone on that journey whose goal 
is the grave — ^partners through time and 
through eternity! A blessing on their wedded 

hearts and their fondly clasped hands ! 

• • • • • • 

Old Coal Black Rose had not Lolah's high 
principle. She took a pleasure in deceiving 
Big Ben. She pretended to condole with him. 
She told him Lolah would be all right the 
next day. 
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** TouVe spoflt de little beauty," she smd ; 
^^ and now she's neber happy but when she*s 
showing off her power; so go to bed, and 
neber mind one bit, massa : beny like she try 
to make up to-morrow. Oh. she lub massa 
berry much I Mas^ berry hansome, and berry 
kind."' 

With flattery like tlus Coal Black Eose got 
Big Ben to his room. She wanned his bed, 
she tucked him up : she took him his basin of 
white wine whev. She sat bv him till his 
loud snore convinced her he was asleep, and 
then she stole awav to the rooms where Lolah 
had left all Big Ben's presents, to be finally 
locked up by her granny, and the keys enclosed 
to him. 

Coal Black Kose, however, had from the 
first opposed Lolah*s returning all Big Ben's 
presents^ and as there was a good deal of cu- 
pidity in her nature, she resolved to retain 
possession of the box of jewels and trinkets, 
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and to select as many as she could conveni- 
ently carry of the articles of apparel. As she 
did so she said to herself — 

" She be berry glad some day — dis chile 
not so big a fool as my lady. Now if she no 
want dem, dis chile berry glad ob dem." 

So saying, she slipped on tver her own 
dress a green velvet pelisse, trimmed with 
ermine, and a very splendid scarlet cashmere 
shawl, with a gold border and pattern. She 
then put on her old head of grizzly wool a 
very jaunty purple velvet hat, with a white 
ostrich feather. 

She put the jewel-case under her arm, 
caught up the small carpet bag, stuffed it 
with collars, cuffs, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
all trimmed with rich lace, and having ascer- 
tained that the coast was clear, she slipped 
down into the same little parlour with the 
French window which Lolah had entered. 

It was Coal Black Rose's little sitting-room. 
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She oppened the shutters, which had been 
closed by a waiter. She unfastened the 
window, and hurried across the garden and 
into the shrubbery on her way to the gate. 

Black Cato, as we have said, had been for 
some time tn the watch. The fly that 
awaited Coal Black Rose had been ordered 
by the Marquis at an hotel where Black Cato 
often took a glass of toddy, and where he had 
a friend in the waiter and a sweetheart in the 
chambermaid. So strange an order, and 
from so great a man as the young Marquis, 
became a subject of conversation at the " Bed 
Lion." It was discussed in Black Cato's 
presence. What could be the Marc^uis oi 
Derwentdale's reason for ordering a two-horse 
fly to be at midnight in the green lane near 
the garden gate of the Royal Hotel ? 

Black Cato thought he guessed the secret. 
He said nothing, but he felt certain that 
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Lolah was to elope with the Marquis in that 
fly. 

When midnight drew near he stole to his 
master's bed. He told him his suspicions. 
Big Ben, trembling with jealous rage, started 
up, dressed himself rapidly, caught up a 
bowie knife he always kept by his bedside, 
and a revolver which lay on the drawers, 
and, followed by Black Cato, rushed into 
Lolah's room. What he saw there confirmed 
his suspicions. He hurried down stairs. He 
started across the garden, into the shrubbery. 

The moonbeams stealing through the trees 
lighted up a female form. He recognized 
the scarlet cashmere, whose gold pattern 
and border reflected the moon's rays. He 
knew the purple velvet hat, and the long 
white ostrich feather. He knew the green 
velvet pelisse and ermine flounce. 

Mad with disappointed vengeance, jealousy, 
despair, he called out — 
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" Stop, Lolah, stop ! or, by heavens, I will 
fire!" , 

The figure only fled the faster. 

"She will be his! I cannot overtake her!'^ 
he cried with a hideous oath. "Unless I 
shoot her, she will be his ! " 

The next moment the wretch fired. A 
wild shriek, a woman's shriek, rent the air. 

The gay hat, the scarlet cashmere, with 
its gold pattern and border, and the green 
velvet pelisse with its ermine flounce, lay 
in a huddled mass, quivering and bleeding. 

The flyman waiting outside, and a mounted 
policeman making his rounds, who was in- 
quiring what he did there, heard that wild 
death shriek. They rushed to the spot. 
The policeman arrested Big Ben, as he sank 
almost fainting on the ground, with the 
revolver in his hand. 

Black Cato had made his escape. The 
flyman went in search of assistance. Men 
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came quickly with lanterns, sticks, and wea- 
pons. 

They raised the murdered woman. Every 
one — Big Ben among the rest — expected to 
see the beautiful young face of Loluh. When 
the light was thrown on the corpse they beheld 
the ape-like features of old Coal Black Rose, 
ghastly grinning, and convulsed by a violent 
death. 

"And Lolah is his!" groaned Big Ben. 
" And I shall be hanged for shooting that old 
carrion crow." 

"Ay! that you will, and no mistake," 
said the policeman. "So come along, my 
fine fellow, you must go with me to the 
station-'ouse. And you, gentlemen, if you 
please, remove the body to the hotel, where 
the inquest must be held ! " 

The report all over Exeter was, that the 
beautiful young Quadroon was the victim, 
that she had been killed by the lover in a fit 

VIDL. II. I 
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of jealous rage, at her attempted elopement 
with Lord Derwentdale. This was the story 
Juliet heard when she reached Exeter. It 
was not till the inquest was held the next day 
that the truth was generally known. The 
verdict, of course, was one of wilful murder 
against Benjamin Boulter. 
. Yes, Big Ben was committed to the very 
prison where Osmond Armine languished, the 
coroner's verdict having found him guilty of 
the murder of an old negress, known by the 
name of Coal Black Rose. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



If it will do notliing else, it will feed my revenge. 

Shakspeare. 



Yes: Ben Boulter, who came over from 
New Orleans solely to glut his revenge by 
being present at Osmond Armine's trial and 
execution, was now his fellow-prisoner in 
Exeter Jail! Revenge, his ruling passion, 
had brought him to this terrible pass. In an 
insane attempt to be revenged on Lolah, the 
quadroon, he had shot Coal Black Kose — shot 
her by mistake. If anything could have 
added to his rage and despair, it was tho 
reflection that, in his rash and guilty hurry, 
he had forfeited his own life to take one which, 

12 
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in his New Orieans notions, was of no moi 
Ydue than that of an old monkey or parro 
And while he awaited a mnrdcrer's doom, tl 
object of his base but yet violent passion wi 
free, was happy, and had blest another wi 
the love and loveliness he had so pined ai 
plotted for. His position was even mo 
hopeless — ^his doom much more certain — tihi 
Osmond Armine's. 

Of Big Ben's guilt there could not be 
diadow of doubt. Everv one felt — and no 
more surelv than the wretched Ben Boull 
himself — ^that the trial he was to undergo 
the Assizes was a mere fonn, and that 
doom was sealed. Poor wretch! his beha 
our in jail was so abject, that it excited ' 
contempt and derision of all the tumke 
He was always crying— crying aloud, lik< 
fractious child. Sobbing, roaring, howli 
whining, bellowing, and bewailing his wretd 
fate from mom till night, and from night 



^ 
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morn. The turnkeys could not but contrast 
the silent sorrow and manly self-control of 
Osmond with the miserable cowardice of Big 
Ben. 

He had no inclination now to repeat his 
visit to Osmond Armine. All the time he 
did not spend in crying, and wringing his 
hands, and bewailing his wretched fate, he 
devoted to forming plans for his escape, which 
he had not resolution to attempt even to put 
into execution, when it came to the point. 
He would sit for hours on his narrow bed in 
his lonely cell, planning his escape from prison, 
and feasting his mind with a diabolical plot 
he had concocted in his small, base mind, for 
waylaying Lolah and her husband, and shoot- 
ing them from behind a wall or a troo 
while they walked lovingly together, as britlon 
and bridegrooms are wont to do. 

" I almost fancy," said Big Bon to hlmm^lf 
" that if I could see my dainty Lululi m^j i , . 
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dupe weltering in their blood and lying dead 
in the road^ I conld neire myself to cheat the 
hangman and put a pistol to my own head ; 
at any rate, I am certain that I could shoot 
that rattlesnake Lolah and her lover husband 
as easily as I could shoot a dog — ay, and 
that reminds me of that infernal bloodhound ! 
If I am ever able to carry out my scheme, I 
must not forget I've sworn to shoot that 
bloodhound of Armine's — and I will, too ! ** 

Ben Boulter's plan was to bribe the turn- 
key who had to wait on him. Ben Boulter 
was quite sure that every man had his price. 
In forming this conclusion he judged by him- 
self. He knew there was no piece of villany 
(safe villany) which he would not have per- 
petrated to gratify his lawless passion, his vile 
revenge, or his love of money and the luxury 
it secures. Still, in this instance, his great 
object was to beat down the man on whom he 
depended for freedom, and even life. 
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The turnkey, in whom all Big Ben's hopes 
centred, was a strong, stalwart young fellow, 
who had not long held his office, but who, as 
Big Ben discovered to his great satisfaction, 
was in loye with a very respectable young 
woman, whose friends objected to her marry- 
ing a turnkey, but who were willing to allow 
her to emigrate with him, if he could prove 
to them that he had a sum of money large 
enough to secure some certainty of a good 
home and a fair income in the land of pro- 
mise. 

Big Ben bided his time. He felt his way. 
He made himself master of poor young Tom- 
kins's private history. Big Ben knew that 
his uncle Soames, the rich planter, would not 
look upon the shooting of Coal Black Rose as 
a crime ; it would not seem to him to be even 
a misdemeanour. Neither had the bullet 
reached the heart of her for whom it was in- 
tended — ^namely, the beautiful quadroon, 
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Lokh. Would the old planter hiiTe blamed 
his nephew or the deed? 

To the hard-hearted Soames Lolah and her 
granny were two mnawaj slares, and he 
thought they deserred death. Big Ben^ 
therefore, ielt certain of his uncle s entire 
sympathy. He had no doubt that in order 
to saye a nephew so entirely after his own 
heart — ^his heir, too — ^from dying on the gal- 
lowsy for what he would conader a praise- 
worthy action* he (old Soames) would be 
ready, as Big Ben said, to *'fork out pretty 
considerably." 

'•Nunky/' said Big Ben to Tomkins, 
'* would come down with the stumpy to the 
tune of two thousand pounds rather than that 
I should be catawampously chawed up in this 
rotten old country for shootinor his old run- 
away slave." 

Tomkins*s eyes sparkled. Two thousand 
pounds! His pretty Susans friends had 
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hinted that he ought to have five hundred to 
emigrate with. 

" If youll get a letter, which I will write 
in secret, privately posted to New Orleans," 
said Big Ben, " I'll beg my uncle to pay two 
thousand pounds into Coutts's for you, and a 
good round sum in a feigned name for me ; 
and if you enable me to escape from this con- 
founded stone jug we'll emigrate together ; 
and when I've been a year or two at the dig- 
gings, and the whole affair of Coal Black 
Eose has blown over, I shall make my way 
roimd from St. Francisco, vid the isthmus of 
Panama, to Nunky in New Orleans, and there 
a black wig, with beard and moustache to 
match, a pair of green spectacles and an alias, 
will enable me to keep dark. What do you 
say, is it a bargain? Tomkins, you've only 
to shut your eyes to what I mean to do 
with a file and a few other articles I shall 
want, and which you must smuggle in to 
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me. and I'll get out at that window, drop on 
to the leads some bright moonlight night, creep 
along the watch-house roof to the outer wall, 
where you must take care that I find a ladder 
and a bundle of clothes, a flask of brandy, 
and money enough to take me to London. 
When my escape is discovered, you'll get 
into no end of a row. So you must pret^end 
to take huff, put on a world of virtuous indig- 
nation, play the suspected innocence dodge, 
take French leave, and join me in London ; 
I'll think of a good place of rendezvous. We 
must take care that a ship sails for Australia 
about the time I escape, and then we shall 
get off" safe enough." 

" It do seem a good spec," said TomMns, 
" and I'd venture it if I wor but sure of 
one thing, sir." 

'^ And what's that, pray ? " asked Big Ben ; 
^* I suppose you don't doubt my word or my 
uncle's power to do w]jiat I say ? " 
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" No, by no means ; it ain't that by no 
means," said Tomkins ; ^^ but you'll excuse 
me, sir, though I don't doubt your word, I 
own I do your pluck. Pluck, ye see, sir, is 
born with a man, no one can have it for the 
wishing, and it do require first-rate nerve to 
let yourself down from your window on to the 
leads. I've known a chap who funked just 
such a dodge, so that though he was to be 
hanged the next day but one, and everything 
was got ready, he couldn't do it. That wasn't 
here, that wor up in the north, when I wor 
under-turnkey. Well, sir, this white-livered 
chap had murdered his wife for jealousy, and 
had always been a brute to her, and yet he 
hadn't nerve to let hinself drop on to the leads, 
but kept pushing first one foot out and then 
another, and drawing them back, till the time 
was past, the opportunity lost, and the other 
turnkeys beginning to stir ; so, for want of 
resolution to escape, this chap remained be- 
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hind to be hanged, and that he knowed no- 
thing aboat, for he was carried quite insenable 
to the gallows. Now yoall excuse me, sir, 
bat that ere gent wor a good deal like yon in 
looks and manner." 

''Ah, I dont know how that might be," 
said Big Ben, *' but he wasn't like me in 
mind and heart, Tomkins. Why, I tell you, 
old horse, I'm the British lion and the Ame- 
rican Eagie rolled into one. Vve fought 
more duels with revolTers, and had more 
fights with bowie knires, than any young 
fellow in New Orleans. Why, 1 let Blondin 
wheel me across ^agara on a rope, I did ; 
l\e dozens of times when I was on my tra- 
Tels taken the prsdrie bulls by the horns, and 
1 Ve puisued Xunky's runaway slaves, desper't, 
murderous^ Tindictive chaps too they are, 
yet I've followed them ^ngle-handed and shot 
*em as I would a dog. Olu never fear me, 
nothing daunts me." 
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" Oh, well, sir," said Tomkins, " then all's 
right. As you say, sir, there ain't no judg* 
ing by appearances, but when you wor first 
brought in here, you wor as white as a curd. 
Your eyes wor shut, and you trembled all 
over." 

"Ah," said Big Ben, "but' there were 
reasons for that, Tomkins. The girl I loved 
just as you do your Susan, and who pretended 
to dote on me, had deceived me and got . mar- 
ried to a young nobleman, and that's a thing 
that knocks a fellow down." 

" Ah, that it do, sir," said Tomkins ; " I'm 
sure if my Sue wor to act so by me, I shouldn't 
care to live another day." 

" All I fear," said Big Ben, " is, that I 
shan't be here to see Armine hanged. I'd 
set my heart on seeing that event come ofi*; 
and I'd promised myself another treat, which 
is neither more nor less than to shoot a con- 
founded bloodhound of his, who made his 
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teeth meet in my throat and my great toe. 
Not only do I owe the brute one, but if ever 
he goes mad I shall go mad too ; so, of course, 
I want to prevent the possibility of his ever 
going mad, which I can only do by killing 
the savage animal." 

"Well, that's only human nature,'' said 
Tomkins. "I've heard father say if a dog 
do go mad after he've bit a man, woman, 
or child, they're sure to go mad too." 

" I dare say," whined Ben, " if I can't get 
at the dog myself, a guinea would tempt you 
to do the job for me ? I can tpU you where to 
find him." 

Tomkins, who was not a brute, like Big 
Ben, hesitated a moment or two. 

"A Christian man did ought to come before 
a great teathen brute of a dog," he said to 
himself ; " and it would be a cussed shame if 
a man was to go mad because a savage blood- 
hound first bites him, and then turns rabid, 
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and dies of hyderphoby. And then there's 
that ere welwet mantillar Sue's always casting 
such sheep's eyes at ever since her cousin 
Nancy's sweetheart give her the feller to it. 
I'll say three pund ten ; and if my pris'ner'U 
close, rU do the job, kill the dog, and Sue 
shall have the mantillar. Won't she be as 
proud and pleased as Punch ? And shan't I be 
a No. 1 with my mother-in-law that is to be, 
when she sees Sue setting out for church in 
that 'ere identical mantillar, and the new dress 
and bonnet I guv her, as fine as fippence, and 
as fond as a female natural is of a man who 
feeds her wanity, and enables her to take the 
shine out of all her she-enemies, which she 
calls 'em her friends, though they'll be fit to 
pison her when they sees her rig out, and 
Sue'd feel the same by them under the same 
circumstances ; and small shame to her, if any, 
seeing it's the way with the whole female sect, 
and comes along of their wish to shine in our 
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eyes, which shows how much they cares for us 
and our opinions, and which it's our duty to be 
rather pleased than t'other way." 

After some haggling — ^for Big Ben, though 
very profuse and ostentatious, was very mean 
too— Tomkins undertook to kill Hubert for 
three guineas, to be paid when the noble blood- 
hound was dead, in proof of which Tomkins 
was to bring Big Ben both the noble creature's 
))eautiful tan ears. Of these the cowardly 
and vindictive ruffian had resolved to have a 
pui*se made, when once he got safe back to 
New Orleans. He knew the old planter, his 
uncle, whose power of vengeance he so praised 
and admired, would delight in having it richly 
set in gold and gems, and ornamented with 
his armorial bearings, in which a negro and 
negross were supporters, each chained to a 
whipping-post, the shield containing a knotted 
scourge^ the handle or, on a ground of guUs^ 
kich the vile old Soames used to boast 
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with a grin was meant to represent negro 
blood. The motto was, "Cut and come again." 
And the whole heraldic device had been 
invented by old Soames himself. It was em- 
blazoned on .the panels of all his carriages, 
engraved on his massive plate ; it appeared 
in copperplate in all his books, on his china, 
his seals, and was displayed in the painted 
glass windows of his splendid abode, the 
Vineyards. 

Big Ben, who was enchanted with this coat 
of arms, but who thought a Latin motto would 
look grander, and be more in keeping with 
the rules of the Herald's College, delighted 
his uncle by translating the motto into Latin. 
He was very proud of a smattering of classics 
which had been beaten into him sore against 
his will at the Exeter Grammar School. He 
hud several quotations, principally out of the 
Latin Grammar, with which he was in the 
habit of astonishing old Soames, who, like all 
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uneducated people, thought a great deal of a 
very little Latin. 

He gave Big Ben, in his delight at his Latin 
motto, a beautiful Arab steed — snow white — 
a great rarity, but so fleet and spirited, that 
the big bully never could summon courage to 
mount ; and he added to the gift, as a sort of 
makeweight, a pair of coal-black negro boys, 
with royal blood in their veins. Their office 
was to groom Deerfoot, the Arabian steed, 
and they could ride him-, too, without saddle 
or bridle. 

Big Ben, who would not have touched 
Deerfoot with a whip to gain an empire (at 
lo;\st, not upon his back), was yet jealous of 
the 5>kill and pluck of his young slaves ; and 
when he ordered Deerfoot to be brought out, 
uud was deterred by his curvetting, cara-col- 
liug, and playful tricks, from mounting him, 
^ would have the young negro grooms flogged, 
them himself, under pretence that they 
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had made Deerfoot vicious and unsafe by their 
rash and careless horsemanship. 

But to the motto which had so delighted 
old Soames, Big Ben had rendered it 
thus : " Scinde, Scinde ed usque recurre." 
It formed a strong bond of union between 
the old planter and his vile nephew. In his 
solitude and his distress Big Ben often solaced 
himself by anticipation of the time when he 
should feel the satiny two ears of the blood- 
hound he loathed in the shape of a large 
money pouch filled with the old planter's gold. 
But in spite of all his hopes of revenge on Hu- 
bert, and his plans for escaping from prison 
himself, Big Ben was unutterably miserable. 
The thought that Lolah was another's, that 
she had •outwitted him, that she was a mar- 
chioness, that a coronet now adorned the 
smooth brow on which he had meant to fix 
the brand of infamy and the blister of shame 
—all these thoughts fevered the wretch's 
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mind and body in the intervals of the cold fits 
of terror which shook him like an ague when 
be thought of the gibbet that awaited him, 
and of the perils he must encounter to escape 
a murderer's doom. 

Of course all his boasts to Tomkins about 
his prowess and his daring were suggested by 
the father of lies himself. He had never even 
seen the falls of Niagara, which he had so 
falsely declared Blondin had wheeled him 
across in a wheelbarrow on a rope« He would 
not have ventured to take a quiet tame cow 
by the horns, much less a wild prairie bull. 
He had gouged out two or three ieyes to be 
sure, but they belonged to poor old worn-out 
negroes and negresses, who, in his brutal 
opinion, had much too easy a life of it. His 
insolence had caused him to be challenged to 
fight with revolvers, rifles, and bowie knives, 
but he had always either hidden till the afikir 
had blown over, or taken refuge in an abject 
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apology. Knowing then, as he did, his own 
incurable and constitutional cowardice, he 
began to dread the approach of the eventful 
moonlight night on which he was to escape 
from prison. The meaning and triumphant 
glances of Tomkins, who was progressing most 
satisfactorily with his part of the business, 
were responded to by Big Ben with cold 
shivers and a universal tremor. However, he 
pretended an exultation he was very far from 
feeling. It was within a week of the time 
fixed by himself and Tomkins for his escape, 
when the latter obtained a two days' holiday, 
ostensibly to visit his sick mother's bed, in 
reality to carry out the cruel and base plot 
against the poor bloodhound Hubert. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man 
Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this : 
Xot like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow — 
The man be more of woman — she of man ; 
He g&in the sweetness, and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world. 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Xor lose the childlike in the larger mind, 
Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of time. 
Sit side by side, full summ'd in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self -reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities. 
But like each other, ev'n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm : 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind ! 

Tennyson. 

Osmond Armine, in spite of the anxiety and 
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despondency of his counsel, and the dense 
cloud that hovered over him, was less miser- 
able than Big Ben. In proportion as he lost 
all faith in man's help, his trust in that of 
Providence increased. The kind Quaker had 
been lavish in bestowing her tracts. At first, 
like so many young men, he took them only 
to oblige so kind a friend, laid them down, 
and took no more notice of them. He fancied 
they were the offspring either of fanaticism or 
hypocrisy. 

But in the long dull hours that made up 
his tedious captivity, he, out of sheer ennui, 
and the want of something to do, took up one 
of these little books, with its pink cover, and 
found, to his surprise, earnest, pious, and 
orthodox teaching, clothed in language at once 
simple and elegant. He was so pleased with 
the first of the tracts that he read them all, 
and he found his heart warmed, his faith 
Strengthened, and his hope revived. 
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A great and all-iniportaiit change had taken 
place in Osmond Armine. He had always 
been what the world calls a good joath, but he 
had never been an earnest Christian until, in 
his misery and despair, the tmth dawned on 
his soul from the pages of a little tract called 
" The Sinner's Friend.'' 

Juliet, in spite of the discovery of the name 
of Osmond's tailor in the coat the Ghoul had 
obtained, felt entire confidence in Osmond's 
innocence. She visited him frequently with 
the kind Quaker. She read and prayed with 
her beloved. She, too, was an dtered being. 
No trace was now left of the pride, the vanity, 
the coquetry, the ambition, which had mixed 
their base alloy with the sterSng ore of a true 
heart, and a noble mind. TVyfena Meeke was 
scarcely more gentle, more earnest, more 
faithful, and zealous than was Juliet Sivers 
at this time. She lived not for herself, but 
for her affianced lover. All her hopes, 
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thoughts, prayers, and actions, had for their 
object the saving his L*fe, and the clearing of 
his name and fame from the foul blot that 
m'ade them hideous to the unreflecting, all- 
believing million. 

At this time, and while Big Ben was still 
plotting his escape, a slight amendment in 
Tryfena's health enabled Mrs. Meeke to absent 
herself from her home for two or three days. 
The kind soul proposed then at once to ac- 
company Juliet to town, in order that she 
might see Osmond's counsel, and explain to 
him many matters of importance connected 
with the murder of the infant Earl of Armine, 
and with the approaching trial of Osmond, her 
affianced and beloved one ! 

Paul Paley's devotion to Osmond Armine, 
and the intense interest he took in his health 
and his fate, were only rivalled by his gentle and 
skilful care of his lovely and saint-like patient, 
Tryfena Meeke. A regimen he had proposed 
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had certainly produced an important change 
for the 'better in the symptoms of the beautiful 
and almost transparent Fena. There is no 
use in making a mystery of an every-day oc- 
currence ; the young doctor's interest in the 
disease began to extend itself to the patient. 
As a boy, as a youth, he had been wildly in 
love with Juliet Elvers. That flame had 
burnt itself out for want of fuel. Osmopd, 
too, was his friend ; had been his boyhood's 
idol. He idolized Juliet, and Paul Paley saw 
that he did so. Juliet was devoted heart and 
soul to the ill-fated Osmond ; and Paul Paley, 
even if he could have won an interest in her 
heart, would have thought himself a traitor 
to his friend, and would have loathed him- 
self for encouraging even a wish to rob poor 
Osmond of the blossoming tree that bent its 
fragrant shelter over his prison wall, the violet 
that seemed to grow on the brink of his 
grave. 
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•* The azure bird with golden wings, 
That seemed to say a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all to him.'' 

The heart where passion has once dwelt 
must ever feel an aching void — a yearning — 
a longing for the return of that delicious and 
absorbing torment. 

Paul Paley, whose long- cherished, hopeless 
passion for Juliet expired when he saw her 
entire and passionate devotion to Osmond 
Armine, felt those coldest of ashes — the ashes 
of an extinct attachment — grow warm, and a 
delicate flame steal up from among them, 
diffusing its roseate glow over his whole 
being, and over the whole landscape of life, 
and found, on questioning his heart, that the 
Promethean spark that had kindled this en- 
chanting warmth had darted from the soft, 
grey, saint-like eyes of Tryfena Meeke. 

What effect the devotion of the young 
doctor (whose tenderness for the lovely Fena 
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had something almost reverential in its chaste 
and trembling devotion) produced on the 
heart of Tryfena, we have yet to discover. 
All we can at present assert is, that when the 
young doctor's usual hour for visiting the 
gentle Quaker maiden arrived, the soft, grey 
eyes, with their full white lids and long dark 
lashes, would wander from the solemn face of 
the old chimney clock to the garden gates ; 
and when the neat professional-looking 
brougham — once old Paley's — drove along 
the well-kept gravel drive ^ to the door of 
Mill House, the softest tinge of pink would 
steal over the pearly white of Tryfena's trans- 
lucent cheeks, and a soft star would dance in 
her upraised eyes. 

The Quaker maids noticed, too, that the 
flowers the young doctor brought from his 
father's conservatory were kept alive by an 
almost miraculous care. Nay, slips of gera- 
niums, myrtles, and roses, taken from these 
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bouquets, were planted in Fena's oyfujardi- 
nOres ; and the demure Dorcas and the rosy 
Khoda smiled in their own prim way when 
they saw then- young mistress bending over 
these tender plants, and cherishing every little 
leaf and germ. 

Indeed, the prim Priscilla, who was parlour- 
maid at Mill House, whispered to Dorcas, the 
dairy-maid, that when a spray of myrtle from 
one of the young doctor's myrtles died away, 
her young mistress dropped a tear on the 
withered leaves, -.^and, wrapping the defunct 
myrtle in a shroud of white paper, entombed 
it in a private recess in her own escritoire. 

What all this might portend we will not 
venture to inquire ; but if our dear reader 
shares our love for the gentle Fena, he will 
be glad to hear that the young doctor's report 
of his fair patient's symptoms was most satis- 
factory to her anxious mother ; and that on 
the strength of a decided amendment in her 
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daughter's health, the good Quakeress agreed 
to fix an early day for attending Juliet Rivers 
to London. 

Juliet had accompanied neighbour Meeke 
on one more visit to Osmond before this long- 
talked-of visit to London. She was touched 
to the very soul by the resignation his every 
word, look, and tone revealed. 

She soon discovered that, while his heart 
overflowed with gratitude to her for the devo- 
tion her whole life proclaimed, and for this 
individual proof of her intense anxiety, he did 
not cherish any very lively hope of a beneficial 
result from Juliet's visit to his counsel. He 
said that the learned and eloquent lawyer had 
made up his mind on two subjects — one, that 
he was guilty of the murder of his infant 
nephew ; the other, that he would devote all 
the energies of his powerful mind and body to 
prove, or rather to convince the judge and 
jury, that he was innocent. 
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Osmond, who had suflfered a martyrdom 
himself, from the covert smile of incredulity, 
and the inexpressed but palpable conviction 
of his guilt betrayed by every look and re- 
mark of the learned Q.C., dreaded for poor 
Juliet the' agony he knew she would experience 
in an interview with this celebrated and learned 
lawyer. He had a natural shrinking, too (in 
spite of his confidence in Juliet's devotion to 
himself), from exposing her to the ordeal of 
finding that a man so accustomed to investi- 
gate, to probe, and to thread the maze of evi- 
dence, had come to the conclusion that he was 
guilty. 

However, there was no help for it. Juliet 
was resolved to go. The good Quakeress was 
determined to accompany her, and he could 
only pray that his beloved might b6 spared 
the discovery which had so exasperated and 
tortured himself — namely, that the man on 
whose eloquent vindication of his innocence* 
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everj^hing depended, was firmly convinced of 
his guilt. 

The parting between the lovers was more 
than usually sad and affecting. The hope 
that had sustained poor Juliet's heart was 
damped by Osmond's evident conviction (all 
resigned as he was the while), that her visit 
would do no good. He tried to comfort her, 
but, as his every word breathed the calm con- 
viction that his case was hopeless and his 
doom sealed, her anguish could no longer be 
repressed, but burst forth in floods of tears 
and hysterical sobs. 

Mrs. Meeke did her utmost to console her, 
and Osmond bent over her in passionate ten- 
derness, imploring her to be calm, and to dry 
the gushing tears, which seemed to scald his 
heart. 

Nothing, however, availed to quiet the 
tempestuous grief of the unhappy girl, until 
Mrs. Meeke calmly said that " Lookers-on 
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often saw more of the game than the players 
did ; at least," said the worthy creature, "that 
saying, friend Juliet, has passed into a proverb 
among those who take an interest in games — 
a thing which, I need not remind thee, is not 
current among us of the Society of Friends ; 
but, granting this saying to be true, I, as a 
looker-on, feel sure much good may be the 
result to thyself, friend Juliet, and to thy 
dear self, friend Osmond, from thy conference 
with the counsel learned in the law ; but at the 
same time I warn thee, friend Juliet, that not 
only art thou unfitting thyself by this passion- 
ate and uncontrolled emotion for the fatigues 
and anxieties of a visit to London, but unless 
thou resumest thy composure and thy empire 
over thyself, I shall be compelled to decline to 
accompany thee on an errand from which I 
had anticipated no small benefit to friend 
Osmond Armine and thyself." 

These calm and sensible words produced 
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the desired effect. Jaliet dried her tears, 
suppressed the anguish that had found Tent 
for more than an hour in sobs and groans, 
and, tearing herself from Osmond's tender 
embrace, followed Mrs. Meeke out of the 
prison, and into the dark green brougham 
that, drawn by the fat glossy greys, awaited 
them at the gates. 

As Mrs. Meeke and Juliet, both in full 
Quaker costume, passed idong the stone corri- 
dors with their vault-like smells, the door of 
a cell was suddenly opened to admit Paul 
Foley's assistant, ilr. Wallace; and Juliet, 
unconsciously glancing in that direction, be- 
held, seated on his prison pallet, and looking 
very woe-begone, the loose flabby cheeks and 
wasted form of what had once been Big Ben 
— a white cotton night-cap, with a quivering 
tassel, supplied the place of the blue velvet 
cap which Lolah's dainty fingers liad embroi- 
dered so delicately; a very dingy blanket 
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supplied the place of his blue quilted satin 
wrapper. On a small deal table stood a tin 
mug full of the worst and cheapest tea, and a 
hunk of coarse dry bread stood untouched be- 
side it. Here was a change for the coxcomb, 
the epicure, the sybarite ! 

The wretched being's feet were in hot water, 
and a burning blister was placed, by Mr. Wal- 
lace's order, at the back of his neck. He 
ought to have been in the infirmary, for he 
was really ill, but there was not a bed to 
spare, as an epidemic prevailed. 

Tomkins being absent on the errand with 
which the reader is acquainted, Big Ben was 
more than usuually wretched. He had been 
attended by a turnkey who took a delight in 
frightening Big Ben out of his wits by anec- 
dotes of Jack Ketch, and executions he had 
witnessed, and he wound up by telling him 
that bets in the town were a thousand to one 
against his getting off, and that he himself did 
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not consider that he had the ghost of a chance. 
There was a horrible fascination for Big Ben 
in the dreadful details with which the conver- 
sation of Blue Devil, as this turnkey was called^ 
abounded. 

He went through the whole process of 
pinioning and hanging in pantomime, and Big 
Ben only groaned ; even when he showed how 
the white cap would be drawn over his face a 
moan was his only response ; but when Blue 
De\dl came to the burial of the body within 
the precincts of the jail, in a coffin filled with 
quicklime, Big Ben burst out into yells, sobs, 
and floods of tears. He became so violent 
and excited, that it was thought necessary to 
send for Dr. Paley. He not choosing to 
visit Big Ben himself, sent Mr. Wallace to 
prescribe for him. 

Mr. Wallace applied a blister, administered 
a blue pill and a black draught, and ordered 
a foot-bath, saying he would look in again in 
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an hour. He was in the act of looking in, 
when Juliet caught a glimpse of the wretched 
patient, and heard the low moans and groans 
with which he replied to Mr. Wallace's cheery 
professional question, " "Well, how are we 
now ?'' The allopathist rubbing his hands the 
while. 
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CHAPTER X. 



If CTery dncst in six iboosukl dneats 

W«e in tax parts, sod erery p»rt k dneat, 

I wcwild notdrav them— I wooM h»Te my bc»d. 



^^ Toml 
^^H nnda 
^H Hnbi 



MosET certainly i?, as the old adage has it, 
" the root of all eril." It is the source oi all 
earthly comfort, too, but to money, or the 
greed of it, in some shape or other, may be 
traced mora than half the crimes that sttun 
records. For the sake of three guineas, 
Tunkins, not in icaUty a bad or cmel man, 
nndotook to pat the noble bloodhound, 
Hnheit, to death, to cut off his thorough- 
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bred, long, satiny, tan ears, in token of the 
deed, and to bear them in secret triumph to 
the vindictive felon in Exeter Jail. 

Tomkins inaugurated this hateful enterprise 
by falsehood. Under pretence that his mo- 
ther was dangerously ill, he obtained a two 
days' holiday, in order to visit and comfort 
her. He then, after having been fully in- 
structed by Big Ben, as to the haunts and 
habits of Hubert the bloodhound — matters 
with which Big Ben had contrived to make 
himself acquainted for his own evil purposes 
— departed on his wicked errand. 

Hubert, who, before the murder and the 
removal of his master to prison, was always 
chained up at night and allowed his liberty 
by day, was now free both night and day ; and 
Big Ben had ascertained, a little while before 
his own committal to prison, that the noble 
bloodhound was very fond of scouring away 
across the marshes at midnight. 
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" Now," said Big Ben, " are you a good 
shot, Tomkins?" 

" No," said Tomkins, " I ain't much ol a 
shot ; but if I were, I han't got no gun." 

" Well, then, you must borrow one," siud 
Big Ben. 

"But," said Tomkins, "it's ten to one I 
miss him. I never hit nothing yet, and I 
don't think I ever shall," 

" Tou can't miss him if you get him tied to 
a tree," said Big Ben. 

Tomkins flinched. 

"Think of the three guineas," s^d Big 
Ben, " and Susan and mother-in-law that is to 
be." 

Tomkins nodded ; but he groaned too. 

" You get a few red herrings, or a hare if 
you can, and you drag 'em along the path over 
the common that leads to the marshes ; and 
jou make for the large old thorn. You 
I rope in your pocket and a piece of 
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rump-steak. You sit down under the thorn, 
and when you see Hubert come bounding 
along, you call him and coax him, and feed 
him ; and when he's full of confidence and 
glee — ^for he's just like a child for trusting 
anyone that seems kind — slip your cord into 
the ring of his collar, make him fast to the 
tree, and then take aim at him anywhere, so 
that you don't damage his ears ; you know 
why." 

" I hates the very idea of the job. It do 
seem so treach'rous, and cruel, and black- 
guardlike," said Tomkins, turning very red. 

Big Ben took out three sovereigns and 
three shillings, and laid them out on the deal 
table. 

" Think of Susan," he said ; and Tomkins 
groaned out — 

" All right— I'll do it. I'll borrow Joe 
Hunt's gun ; and I'll do it not for the blunt, 
but because a man's life's worth more nor a 
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dog's; and, as you says, if ever that ^ere 

bloodhound goes mad, you'll go mad too— and 

when a man has the hydrophoby, I've heard 

he has to be smothered between two feather 

beds. He ain't let to live ; let him pray and 

beg for life. Even so. The doctors puts 

him out of his misery. So, to save you, sir, 

I'll do it," said Tomkms. 

But his last glance, as he left the cell, was 

at the three bright yellow sovereigns and the 

three shillings. But he tried to think they 

were not the chief inducement. Men were 

deceivers ever — and above all, self-deceivers. 
* « « « « 

It was a very bright moonlight night, 
silent, solemn, still, no gust of wind stirred 
the leafless trees. There was a general hush 
of all nature's voices. It was the night that 
preceded Juliet's journey to town with Mrs. 
Meeke, and she had resolved to visit the 
Ghoul in his own freehold and his own hut for 
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the last time before she went to town. She 
had been to seek him in the Haunted Books 
the day before, but she had not found him. 

Hubert accompanied Juliet across the park 
and through the wood, but suddenly, at the 
commencement of the path across the com- 
mon, he began to sniff, to whine, to sniff the 
earth and grow excited, and presently he 
bounded away, fleet as a stag, across the 
common, and out of Juliet's sight and the 
hearing of her call. It was the trail, the scent 
of the hare and the red herrings, that produced 
this effect on Hubert. 

On— on — on, he rushed, until he came near 
the old thorn tree ; there sat Tomkins. 

Tomkins lost no time in calling " Hu ! Hu ! 
Hu !" in a coaxing voice, throwing the noble 
dog the while small pieces of rump-steak. 
Soon the confiding bloodhound was standing 
by Tomkins, his fore paws on his shoulders, 
and licking the hand that had just fed him, 
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and the face that had so yillanous an expres- 
sion at that moment, and so deadly a pallor. 
All at once Tomkms slipt his cord through the 
ring in Hubert's collar; in a moment the 
bloodhound was fastened to the tree, and 
Tomkins, gun in hand, was about to fire, 
when, just as he was taking aim, a sudden 
and violent blow from some one who came 
from behind the old thorn dashed the gnn 
from Tomkins' hand, and the next moment he 
was dragged by the collar along the marshy 
ground on which he had fallen to a pond, into 
which he was hurled. 

Juliet coming up at this moment, found 
Hubert fastened to the old 1;hom tree, and 
beheld Tomkins hurled into the pond by the 
strong arm of the Ghoul. 

" Ha ! ha ! brave girl !" cried the Ghoul, as 
Juliet drew near the tree to which Tomkins 
had fastened Hubert ; " ha ! ha ! I'm glad 
you've come; I'm always glad to see the 
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brave girl that does not fear the Ghoul ; but 
I am more than glad now, for I know how my 
brave girl loves her faithful bloodhound — my 
bloodhound, I call him now — for you owned 
you've no more real claim to him than I have. 
Well, yours or not, you love him, and he loves 
you ; and I want you to see me take the law 
into my own hands, and hang him by the 
neck till he is dead — dead — dead ! and with 
that very rope he had fastened to the poor 
hound's collar, and which now lies there — the 
cowardly brute, whom I luckily detected 
about to send a ball through the head of a 
being so much more human than himseU." 

^^Good Heaven!" cried Juliet, pale as 
death ; *^ you cannot surely mean that there 
-exists a villain so mean and so cruel that he 
would tie that noble bloodhound to a tree and 
shoot him in cold blood ?" 

" Judge for yourself, brave girl," said the 
Ghoul ; " there is the noble victim tied to the 
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stake — ^there is the instrument of torture," he 
added, pointing to the rope he had taken from 
Hubert's chain — " tliere is the infamous exe- 
cutioner." 

Juliet looked in the direction to which the 
Ghoul pointed. Tomkins, who at first had 
gone imder the water in a state of insensi- 
bility, caused by the throttling grasp of the 
Ghoul, who had twisted his strong hand in 
his neckcloth as he dragged him to the pond, 
had come to the surface tdter a few moments, 
gasping, but conscious. He was in a miser- 
able plight, blinded with mud and duckweed, 
h:df choked witli the dirty water he had 
swjillowed, but sufficiently recovered to per- 
ceive that, to avoid drowning, he must con- 
trive to wade out at the very spot where the 
Ghoul had thrown him in. The moon shone 
brightly on the pond, which, full of reeds and 
rushes, and covenevl with slime and duckweed 
at the edge, spread into a clear, deep, lake- 
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like expanse, fed by numerous springs in the 
centre. Tomkins, who could swim a little 
without his clothes, found himself so encum- 
bered by his thick boots and his garments, 
that when he tried to strike out into the clear 
water, he lost his nerve and went to the bot- 
tom. 

The Ghoul, taking Juliet's hand after he 
had released Hubert, led her gallantly out, as 
if he were going to dance a minuet with her, 
and, taking her to the edge of the water, 
said : 

" Come, brave girl, come, and see a coward 
drowned ! Well done, good water ; you will 
save me the trouble of hanging the scoun- 
drel, and digging a hole in the ground to 
bury him. Broad brave water, you are the 
gallows and grave all in one. See, up he 
comes — ^hurrah! How he struggles for his 
coward life ! How he fights with the water's 
wrath ! Broad, good water ! You're getting 
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the better of it. Ten, twenty, thirty to one, 
on the water's wrath ! He's a friend of mine ; 
I'd back him against a dozen such cads as 
that coward bmte !" 

But Juliet, who had a woman's pitying 
sonl and kind heart, conld not stand stOl to 
see the wretch struggle for life. She tore h^ 
hand from the Ghoul's grasp, mshed to the 
spot where the cord lay, wildly caQed Hubert 
— who came bounding to her side — and, rush- 
ing back to the water's edge, she threw one 
end of the rope to Tomkins, who had again 
risen to the siirface. At the same time she 
said to Hubert — who stood looking up into 
her face for orders^ and whom Osmond had 
taught to retrieve and drag things out of the 
water : 

** In — in, Hubert ! save him, save him, 
Hubert ! In, good dog ! hie away, Hu ! pull 
him outj. good Hu I" 

Andy ac her command, in plunged the brave 
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bloodhound; first wading through the mud 
and rushes, and then swimming up to the 
wretched Tomkins, who was about to sink for 
the last time — ^for he had failed in his effort 
to clutch the rope — caught him by his hair, 
and dragged him to the sedgy, reedy, muddy 
edge, where the Ghoul, at Juliet's entreaty, 
threw the rope round him, in lasso-like fashion, 
and landed him, gasping for breath, and more 
than half dead, at Juliet's feet. 

" He wasn't bom to be drowned, brave 
girl," said the Ghoul ; ^' you're right enouj?h. 
There, we'll just let him recover his breath, 
and then I'll hang him up to that very tree to 
which he tied my brave dog." 

Tomkins was not so much exhausted but 
what he heard these dreadful words. 

*' Oh, save me, miss !" he groaned ; ^* save 
ray life ! Oh, miss, you do not know what it is 
to be suffocated ! I didn't do this of my own 
free will. I did it — because he's bit — a gent 
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— and if — ever the dog — ^goes — mad — ^the 
gent — will go— mad too !" 

*^ Superstitious wretch !" thought Juliet ; 
^* thou art indeed more fool than knave. I 
will try to save thy wretched life." 

She then turned to the Ghoul, who was en- 
gaged in drying the rope, and getting it ready 
for the hanging of Tomkins. Juliet's en- 
treaties at first produced no effect on the mo- 
nomaniac of the marshes. She tried to work 
on his pride by reminding him how much 
beneath a man of his birth it was to play the 
part of a common hangman. 

'^ Not so, brave girl," said the Ghoul ; " my 
ancestor, Sir Maurice d'Armine, in those good 
old times when the lords of the soil had the 
right to put to death any of their serfs, made 
it a practice to string up all offenders against 
his sovereign pleasure with his own strong 
hand. Why should I be more dainty than my 
brave ancestor, Sir Maurice d'Armine — called 
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in his own time, ' Sir Maurice of the Noose/ 
because be carried about him, in a pouch, a 
rope with a noose at the end, ready for busi- 
ness? He would have made short work of 
this fellow, who has not only basely tried to 
take the life of my dog, but has dared to 
trespass on my freehold — the Ghoul's free- 
hold. I should be no worthy descendant of 
Sir Maurice- d'Armine of the Noose, if I did 
not hang such an offender." 

"Well, then," said Juliet, "to oblige me, 
let him off this once ; and if ever he trespasses 
on your freehold, or offends you again, hang 
him, as Sir Maurice d'Armine of the Noose 
would have done ; but I am certain he, brave 
knight as he was, would have listened to a 
lady's prayer, nor have let her kneel in vain 
on the damp sod for such a trifle as the life of 
a base serf." 

" Nor shall you kneel in vain to me, brave 
girl," said the Ghoul ; " I, too, have the heart 
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of a knight ; I, too^ am bound by the laws of 
chivalry ; I, too, am bound to grant Beaut/s 
prayers, and to dry Beauty's tears. So I will 
not hang this scoundrel this time ; but if he 
values his neck, let him beware how he tres- 
passes again upon the Ghoul's freehold.'* 

"Dear Ghoul," said Juliet, "you have 
decided kindly — nobly — and I thank you; 
but there is yet another favour I must ask of 
you — ^it is to help the wretch you have so 
nobly forgiven to rise and to reach your hut. 
He cannot drag himself off your freehold until 
he has warmed his blood by a good fire, and 
dried his clothes. I wish we had some cordial 
to give him, for he looks more like a corpse 
than a living man." 

" I have some wine left, brave girl," said 
the Ghoul — " some fine, rosy, fruity wine — 
sph-it-cheering, heart-warming wine. I will 
spare him a little — a very little — but only 
because the brave girl, who does not fear the 
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Ghoul, has begged his life in the bright moon- 
light." And, kneeling upon the damp grass, 
" Come, follow !" he said, helping the shiver- 
ing Tomkins to rise, and with his powerful 
arm half carrying, half dragging him along ; 
" for her sake you may lie by my fire while 
your clothes are drying, and while I go and 
take my customary ride on the crested 
waves." 

Juliet warmly thanked the Ghoul. She 
accompanied him and Tomkins to the hut. 
A fire burned on the earth. The Ghoul piled 
wood upon it, and it blazed and crackled 
merrily. The Ghoul took down his bottle 
of wine and a small tin cup, and doled out to 
Tomkins a very small dose, saying, 

" I can't spare more. It saved my life 
once ; it may again. Oh ! the good, cheering, 
comforting, inspiring wine ! — the dear, bright, 
rosy wine !" 

The Ghoul lent Tomkins an old coverlid of 
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hareskin, laced together, to cover him while 
he dried his clothes. He then said to Juliet, 

^^ I must go now, brave giri. The steeds, 
who know their rider, are waiting for me. 
By the time I return this fellow will be ready 
to depart." 

" I will walk with you across the marsh," 
said Juliet ; '^ I have much to say to you." 

" Come along, then, brave girl," said the 
Ghoul ; '^ and you, fellow, beware ! Never 
come within a mile of my freehold again." 

" I never will, sir, I promise you," said 
Tomkins, his teeth chattering, and trembling 
in every limb with cold and fear. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

» Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest roots of all. 

Shakspeare, . 

Juliet left the hut with the Ghoul; and 
Hubert walked by the monomaniac's side, in 
the bright moonlight, across the marshes. 
Her object was to ascertain what sort of evi- 
dence the Ghoul would be able to give in case 
Osmond's counsel, after he had heard her 
statement, thought it desirable to subpoena 
him as a witness at the now fast approaching 
trial. 

Alas ! the Ghoul, who was a very great 
boaster, would talk of nothing, but his own 
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prowess, his own virtues, graces, beauties, and 
wrongs. 

Juliet had already suspected the fact, that 
inordinate vanity, quite as much as disap- 
pointed love, had caused the singular aberra- 
tion of intellect of this strange and mysterious 
being. Nor is this an uncommon case. A 
morbid self-conceit is, as the records of lunatic 
asylums prove, as fruitful a source of insanity 
as is hopeless love itself. When Juliet wanted 
to bring the Ghoul to some lucid and con- 
nected statement about the person whom he 
had seen on one. occasion hiding the blood- 
stained clothes in the rocks, and who, on 
another, had struggled with him for them, 
and struck him on his leg and head with a 
piece of rock, when he fled with his prize, she 
found nothing to be got out of the mono- 
maniac but details of old wrestling matches 
of thirty and forty years back, when he had 
" thrown the world !" 
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From these recollected triumphs he 
branched off to boast about his figure, the 
breadth of his shoulders and his breast, and 
the muscles in his arm. These, he assured 
Juliet, had made it impossible for him to wear 
"the bonnie coat" until he had enlarged it 
by letting a piece of hareskin into the back 
and the sleeves. 

This subject brought him to long accounts 
of his skill with his needle — a packing-needle 
— which he had picked up on the sands, and 
which, with twine, patiently untwisted from 
bits of old fishing-nets, with a sharp flint by 
way of scissors, formed his implements. But 
with these he had contrived to stitch together 
and fashion his Robinson Crusoe-like jacket 
and continuations. And he assured Juliet 
that no clothes he had ever worn — when 
Stulz and Story were his tailors, in his palmy 
days, and when he had only to show himself 
in the parks to set the fashions — had ever 
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fitted so nicely, felt so comfortable, or worn so 
well, as the garments he had himself fashioned 
out of hare and rabbit-skins. 

" I'll tell you what, brave girl," he said, 
*^ you'll not know that coat again when I've 
altered it to my figure. It's a bonnie coat 
now, and it's a useful coat, too ; but when it's 
got a fine piece of the skin of the back of a 
hare, or (if I have a chance) a stray deer out 
of Aijaine Park, with the sleeves slashed with 
the same, and the whole lined with foxskin, 
and collar and cuffs of the same, you'll say it's 
the bonniest coat you ever saw, and the finest 
figure inside it. You see no such figures now, 
brave girl ; they don't make them, brave girl 
— they don't make them, they can't make 
them. It was my fine form and face that 
won Irene; but, in the end, ^beauty soon 
grows familiar to the lover,' and mine did to 
her ; and my beauty, my genius, my virtue, 
my bravery, and my love weighed in the 
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balance against great expectations, position, 
* and a coronet. My merits kicked the beam ; 
they did with Irene, because she had a vain 
head and a false heart. It wouldn't have 
been so with you, brave girl ; youVe a wise 
head and a true heart. I wish, for your sake, 
I'd been born forty years later. Now I can 
say with the poet, that — 

" Mine's the chilling age that chides 

Devoted rapture's glow, 
And Time, that severs all besides. 

Finds Time a conq'ring foe. 
Alas ! we severed are by Fate 

As far as night from noon ; 
You came into the world so late, 

And I depart so soon I" 

" What beautiful lines!" said Juliet; "whose 
are they ? I don't remember to have heard 
them before." 

" Oh, I daresay not ; if you did, you've for- 
gotten them. You haven't such a memory as 
I have ; I never forget anything ; I wish I 
could forget. If I could have forgotten, I 
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should never have entered La Trappe ; I 
should never have endured the silent tgrture 
of that living tomb. If I could have forgot- 
ten, I should have suited myself ttf the lot I 
had chosen, and have lived on till the grave 
of the quick became that of the dead. But it 
might not be where no female face shone — I 
saw Irene's haunting beauty! Yes, brave 
girl, even while I was in that living charnel- 
house, the monastery of La Trappe, where no 
female voice was heard — every syllable Irene 
had ever whispered in my ear came back to 
me as I lay in the coffin which was my only 
bod while I lived, and in which I was to lie 
when I died — I grew wild — ^frantic — ^to hear 
that voice, to see tliat face once more. My 
gri>at giMiius for mechanics and pioneering 
provailod. I planned my escape ; 1 effected it. 
** 1 saw Irene again — a coronet on her brow, 
t husband by her side, children around her— 
and tlio woman who has thrown a dark shadow 
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on my path of life ; who had withered every 
wayside flower ; who had blighted, blasted, 
maddened me — sniiled a cold, heartless, con- 
ventional smile at the wreck she had made, 
held out the hand once solemnly plighted to 
me, called me * Poor Valentine !' and invited 
me to dinner ; to sit at his board, to eat of 
the bread and drink of the cup of her hus- 
band ; to hear him call her his Irene ; to see 
her ,0ft h»,d and beauty in Ms ohOdren', 
forms and faces ! It was weU for her— for 
him— for me, brave girl, that I refused that 
coldly-cruel invitation. I should have slain 
him, for he had robbed me of all that made 
life fair ! I should have killed her for her 
unparalleled treachery ! I should have killed 
her children because they were not mine too 1 
And I should have killed myself, because else 
I must have died on the scoffold, or lived the 
wretched inmate of a madhouse — a criminal 
lunatic ! 
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" My heart died in my bosom as I saw her 
blazing in the diamonds and the coronet, and 
heard her called by the title and living in the 
grandeur for which she had sold herself and 
sacrificed me ; and I vowed to come to this 
spot, to purchase this freehold, to live the life 
of a hermit here, to mix no more with my 
fellow-men, to shun the fair face of woman — 
and I have done it ! But in all these years I 
have forgotten nothing, and I shall be yet 
avenged ! 

"The only thin^r I care for now is the 
brave girl that does not fear the Ghoul. 
AVhen 1 die 1 shall leave you my freehold on 
the marshes and among the haunted rocks, my 
givats, my furniture — my all, in short. 

•* But here we are. Tour wav lies there ; 
I am for a long ride on the prancing, dancing, 
glancing waves I Farewell, brave gurl ! Come 
again soon. I am always at home to you. 
Good-bve.'* 
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He waved bis hand as he spoke, and 
bounded away with the fleetness of the roe, 
and the energy of youth and hope. 

Juliet, as he disappeared among the rocks, 
sat down on a grassy bank, and burst into a 
passionate fit of weeping. What hope was 
there that the evidence of such a witness as 
the Ghoul, even if it could be obtained, would 
seem to the Judge and Jury anything but the 
wild ravings of a lunatic ? In all seasons of 
great mental misery there are moments when 
every ray from the silver star of Hope seems 
excluded, and desolation and despair close 
around us like a pall. 

" Alas ! I have not a friend or a hope in 
the world," said poor Juliet, as, burying her 
face in her hands, she rocked herself to and 
fro in her agony and her terror. 

As these words burst from her very heart, 
she became conscious of something behind her 
warm and living. She started, for it seemed 
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to her that two very heavy hands were laid on 
her shoulders, while something warmer and 
softer than human lips kissed away her last- 
dropping tears. It was Hubert! His soft, 
peach-blossom tongue was sweeping away her 
tears, and a loud moan of sympathy came the 
while from his canine and faithful heart, while 
his large eyes gazed at her with a sort of ten- 
der reproach which seemed to say, 

" Oh ! do not say yon have no friend whik 
Hubert, the bloodhound, poor Osmond's 
faithtol favourite, is ready to follow yon to 
the world's end, and to tear to pieces anyone 
who would seek to injure or to wrong you or 
your beloved." 

Juliet, deeply moved, Iwd her fair young 
f«ce, wish its delicate little features, close to 
the lar^\ solemn, benign countenance of the 
nobW 4og, and then she rose and porsned her 
loofly w«T back to Armine Castle. It had 
been ammgcd that she should meet Mrs. 
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Meeke at the station, which was midway be- 
tween Exeter and Armine, on the way to 
London. 

After a few hours' repose, during which 
Dinah packed up all the articles that Juliet 
required, she rose — somewhat refreshed by 
" tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep," 
and having taken a cup of tea and a bit of 
toast, which the thoughtful Dinah had prepared 
for her, she ordeted Lady Armine's coachman 
to drive her to the station. 

When Juliet arrived there, she found her 
kind friend, Mrs. Meeke, awaiting her. They 
had only a few moments to wait, and as they 
were about to be shown by one of the porters 
into a first-class carriage, which proved to be 
already almost full, Mrs. Meeke requested to 
be put with Juliet into a compartment reserved 
for ladies only. To this Juliet gladly acceded, 
but in the momentary glimpse she had had of 
the company occupying the carriage into 
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which the porter had wished to show them, 
she had recognised among the travellers, al- 
though partly disguised and trying to conceal 
himself, Daft Dyddy, who for some time had 
appeared only at rare intervals at Armine 
Castle. By his side was a very showy, 
vulgar, red-faced woman, richly but absurdly 
over-dressed, and Juliet, from a certain strange 
likeness in this woman to Daft Dyddy, and 
from the description she had heard of her 
person from those who had seen her at the 
old inn in the village, felt certain that Daft 
Dyddy 's travelling companion was no other 
than his mother. 

Why Daft Dyddy should try to conceal 
himself from her she could not even guess, but 
Daft Dyddy's conduct had been strange and 
mysterious ever since the day when Lady Ar- 
mine had so resented his sitting in Osmond's 
place while at luncheon with Juliet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

You were used 
To say extremity was the trice of spirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 
That when the sea was cahn, all boats alike 
Showed mastership in floating; Fortune^s blow 
When most struck home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunning. You were used to load me 
With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conned it. 

Shakspeare. 

Juliet Rivers, although she had been for so 
many years at Hyde Park House, where she 
had been educated from the age of eight to 
that of eighteen^ knew little of London as it 
is. 

She was familiar, it is true, with its beauti- 
ful parks, its stuccoed houses, its fashionable 

n2 
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streets, and its places of amusement. She 
knew something of St. James's — ^nothing of 
St. Giles's. 

She was familiar with Belgravia, but even 
Bloomsbury was an unknown region to her. 
After the silence, the grandeur and the beauty 
of Armine Castle and its exquisite park and gar- 
dens, London, or at least that part of it which she 
passed through on her way from Enston Square 
to the Temple, seemed to her very smoky 
dingy, mean, and depressing. 

It was December now, but the weather was 
of that foggy, dreary kind, which we gene- 
rally associate with the idea of November. 
A drizzly rain had been falling for some hours. 
It seemed to Juliet that the streets were de- 
serted by all but the poor and the wretched, 
who trod with heavy steps the muddy streets, 
their thin wet garments clinging to their 
wasted forms, and their countenances expres- 
i^Te at once of want, misery, and discontent. 
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Everything seemed to Juliet dark, dull, 
mean, prosaic, poverty-stricken and sordid. 

The cab in which she drove with the kind 
Quakeress, Mrs. Meeke, from the Great 
Northern to the Temple, was the shabbiest 
and slowest of London four-wheels. The 
wretched horse seemed like the Vicar 
of Wakefield's when Moses tried to sell him at 
the fair, to be cursed with every vice, and af- 
flicted with every infirmity and disease to 
which horseflesh is heir. He roared, he 
stumbled, he shied, he reared, he backed, and 
at last, coming down on his broken knees, was 
only set on his feet again when a crowd of 
half-clad men (wet to the skin) and draggle- 
tailed women, who yet in their misery had a 
jeer and a sneer left for their betters, as- 
sembled and some of them contrived, in the 
hopes of a few pence, to lift the jaded cab- 
horse out of the mud and mire. 

The driver was a surly extortioner, and be- 
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came very abnsire when neighbour Heeke 
requested a policeman, whom she saw among 
the crowd, to call another cab, and to asast 
herself and JnlJet to alight. 

Juliet, who had been ^tting drawn up in 
the comer of the cab, pale with terror, was 
surprised at the fearless dignity with which 
the pladd Quakeress rebuked the abuMve 
cabman, who, although be had raised his 
whip to strike her, and had called botit her 
and Jnliet every foul and abu^ve name he 
could think of, became abject in bis apologies 
and prayers for mercy when he saw her about 
to give him in charge, having first announced 
her intention of making an example of him. 
This, as neighbour Meeke was as firm as she 
was gentle, she would certainly have dcme, 
had she not feared that the necessity of ap- 
against him would tempt her to absent 
longer than she had intended from her 
beloved Tryfena. 
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Appearing, then, to yield to the wretch's 
prayers, she dismissed him with only his exact 
fare and a severe rebuke, and, entering with 
Juliet a cab procured for them by the police- 
man, she was soon conveyed to the Temple. 

The Q.C., whom Juliet had so long desired 
to see, lived in very handsome chambers in 
Paper Buildings, 

His lofty, well-furnished rooms looked on 
the beautiful Temple Gardens and the lovely 
Thames. Hhe weather had suddenly cleared 
up, the sun had come out, and the change 
from the black mud, smoke, and din without, 
to the solemn stillness and legal grandeur of 
the halls and corridors which once echoed the 
martial steps of the Knights Templars, affected 
Juliet's mind, as it must do that of any 
thoughtful and imaginative person. 

The Q,C. was at home, but he was engaged. 
Being very gallant, he came out into his ante- 
room for a moment, when he saw the names 
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of Miss Juliet Rivers and Mrs. Meeke on the 
card broaght to him by his clerk. 

He well knew that Juliet Kivers was the 
uuhappy beauty to whose ambition and co- 
quetry the world in general attributed Os- 
mond Armiue's crime, and the murder of the 
infant earl. He knew, too, how devoted to 
hi? client in bis misery, disgrace, and c^ 
ti\-ity, was the beautiful girl whose folly and 
vanity were supposed to have been bis mio. 
He had felt no little curiosity to see the face 
and form of her who had wrought all this 
evil, and made a man of Osmond Annine's 
character, conduct, and scholarship, a mur- 
derer! 

And thus it came to pass that when Jnlief s 
card was placed before him, alihoogh he was 
engaged upon a brief also involving life and 
death, he homed out to say be should be at 
^liberty in half an hour, when he should be 

f>py to receive her and her friend, and to 
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give his best attention to whatever they wished 
to say. 

As the sun by this time was shining softly 
on the green lawn that sloped down to the 
fair river, Juliet and Mrs. Meeke resolved to 
walk about the Temple Gardens until the Q.C. 
was ready to receive them. 

Hoping, fearing, trembling, sighing, poor 
Juliet passed those Temple Gardens which 
Shakspeare has immortalized. Here where 
first the white and red roses were plucked and 
worn as the badges of York and Lancaster, 
and where the girl queen of the second Rich- 
ard dropped such bitter tears, those of Juliet 
Rivers fell as fast and hot on the now flower- 
less and leafless beds. 

She was still planning how to put into words 
eloquent and forcible enough to convince the 
Q.C. the certainty she herself felt of her Os- 
mond's innocence, and was going over in her 
own mind all the particulars of her interviews 
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with the Ghoal, when the Q.C/s dcik ap- 
proached her and told her that his master was 
at liberty to see her. 

Juliet sat in a leathern arm-chair opposite 
to him in whom it seemed to her that her Osr 
mond's life and fair fame depended. In her 
innocence and her ignorance, she thonf^t it a 
matter of Tital importance to Osmond that 
his counsel should know that he was not 
guilty. She had seen her belored in such 
agony of mind at the thought that his counsd 
believed him guilty, even while resolved to 
bend all the powers of his mind to the prov- 
ing him innocent, that she felt the wildest 
anxiety to work such a change in the opinions 
of the Q.C. that Osmond should be released 

at least from that source of shame and sor- 
row. 

Alas ! poor Juliet, she little knew how diffi- 
cult it is to alter any conviction which the 
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logical mind of a counsel learned with law has 
once arrived at ; an expression of mingled pity 
and incredulity appeared on the Q.C/s reso- 
lute and clear face, while Juliet, with flashing 
eyes, heightened colour, and animated manner, 
insisted on every circumstance that in her 
opinion proved her lover's innocence. He 
glanced occasionally at the placid face of the 
good Quakeress, with a look that seemed to say, 
" You should take more care of this poor de- 
mented child ;" but when she came to the whole 
romantic and yet true story of the Ghoul, 
and of the meetings with that extraordinary 
being, he said, somewhat abruptly, and sig- 
nificantly, 

"My dear young lady, you, I dare say, 
have little idea of the value of a lawyer's 
time, or you would not compel me to spend, 
in listening to a sensational romance of the 
Ann Radcliffe school, the time I want to de- 
vote in your friend's case." 
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" Oh, that is no romance," sobbed Juliet ; 
" the Ghoul, as he is [called at Armine, is no 
creature of my imagination : this monomaniac 
of the marshes lives on what he calls his ffee- 
hold on the marshes, and among the haunted 
rocks! He has in his possession the knife 
with which the foul murder was done. He 
has the blood-stained clothes the murderer 
wore when doing it, in his keeping." 

" And you have seen them ?" said the Q.C., 
with an ironical smile. 

** I have ! He got possession of them at the 
risk of his life: he fou^rht for them with a 
man wearing a black crape mask, to oblige me. 
I thought I might recognise them if I could 
but see them." 

**And did you recognise them?'* asked 
the counsel still in>nicallv. 

Juliet was silent for a few moments. A 
deadly pallor at once sprt^ad over her face. Her 
wry lips grvw whiu\ She closed her ejes. 
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She seemed about to faint, and gasped out 
the words, " Do not ask me ! In mercy do^ 
not ask me ! I do not know ! I cannot, 
wiU not tell !" 

The Q.C. went to a cellarette, took out a 
decanter of sherry, poured out a glass of 
wine, and brought it to her. He said, . 

"Take this, my dear young lady, and drive 
all these delusions from your brain. Of 
course, if all this were not hallucination, you 
would be able and willing to tell me whose 
the clothes proved to be ! " 

"I cannot, I dare not," sobbed Juliet; 
" but that matters not, what I want to know 
is, whether the Ghoul could not be subpoenaed 
as a witness, for I think what he has to say 
is of great importance to Osmond. Is it 
possible to subpcena a person who, however 

« 

clever on some points, is not quite sane on 
all?" 

'^Decidedly not, my dear young lady," 
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sdd the Q.C. ; " and if you do not take 
care of your poor wits, you yourself ^ 
objected to at the trial, as not being 
state of mind to pve evidence. Bon 
remember how in 'Hamlet,' Laertes, 0[ 
brother, laments that ' a young mud' 
should, be as mortal as aa old man'f 
but it is quite true that they are so, 
you dwell too long and too entirely 01 
friend's danger, you will be unfit to ap] 
a witness, for yon will be a lunatic." 

" Oh, ar," said Juliet, " say what y 
to me, I can bear it, but at least come 
mine. Inquire in the neighboorhood v 
there is not such a person as the Ghonl 
if you will, come with me to see him." 

"■is I said before, mv dear yoanj 
you have no idea of the value of a I 



yon will not subpi£ua the Gl 
!t, wringing her hands- 
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but also thou art wrong in imagining that 
what friend Juliet has told thee is a delusion 
of an excited brain." 

"Oh!" cried Juliet, "you cannot really 
believe that Osmond Armine is guilty ; if so, 
what chance is there tiiat you can obtain a 
verdict in his favour ?" 

*' Have you never heard, Miss Elvers," 
said the counsel, " that it is the duty of the 
advocate to make the worst appear the better 
cause ?" 

" Oh !" ssud Juliet, " if I could impart to 
you my conviction of Osmond Armine's .inno- 
cence, what thoughts would be added to your 
reasoning, what power to your eloquence !" 

■'Oh! I dare say we shall do very well 
even without those advantages," sud the 
lawyer, taking out his watch, and beginning 
to grow weary and impatient of what seemed 
1 & fruitless discussion. 

this time was weeping bitterly 
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All her hopes from this interview were 
blighted. 

" Come, friend Juliet/' said Mrs. Meeke, 
" we are losing our own time, and compelling 
the counsel learned in the law to lose his. 
Come, he will be less ready to accuse thee of 
delusions when he finds that the Ghoul is no 
creature of the imagination, but a bond Jide 
monomaniac of the marshes ; and if it pleases 
God to enable friend Osmond to prove his 
innocence, or thee to prove it for him, our 
good Q.C. will learn to doubt his own judg- 
ment* a little, and not to think so lightly of 
that of others." 

" When what you allude to comes to pass, 
madam," said the lawyer, "the result will 
doubtless be such as you predicate." 

*^Come, friend Juliet," said the kind 
Quakeress, "there is nothing more to be 
said." 

" And you will not subpcena the Ghoul ?" 

VOL. II. 
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said Juliet, turning with clasped hands and 

streaming eyes to the Q.C. 

" I should as soon think of subpoenaing the 

man in the moon/' said the counsel, testily, 

as he bowed the ladies out of his chambers. 
« « « « * 

Juliet and Mrs. Meeke had nothing now to 
keep them in town. They resolved to return, 
the former to Armine, the latter to Exeter, at 
once. 

As they made their way through the stone 
courts and passages of the Temple to the cab 
they had left waiting at the entrance, Juliet 
felt certain she saw Daft Dyddy and his 
mother enter the chambers of a celebrated 
barrister in Fountain Court. She felt a 
momentary surprise that Daft Dyddy should 
be in the Temple at all, and also that he 
should so evidently wish to disguise himself, 
and to conceal himself from her. 

** Some business of his mother's probably 
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brings him here," she said to Mrs. Meeke ; 
"poor Daft Dyddy cap have none of his 
own." 

And then she dismissed the matter from 
her mind. She had enough to think of, with- 
out tormenting herself about Daft Dyddy, or 
his vulgar, gaudily-dressed mother. 

Juliet and Mrs. Meeke reached Euston 
Square in time for the express, and in twelye 
hours Juliet was at Armine Castle, and half 
an hour later Mrs. Meeke arrived at Hill 
House, where she found her darling Fena in 
bed, but not asleep, and in improved health 
and spirits. On a table by her bedside were 
some monthly roses, given her by her young 
doctor, a book he had last sent her, and a 
graduated bottle of medicine he had prescribed 
for her. Mrs. Meeke was delighted to see 
Fena so well and happy. A suspicion crossed 
her mind as to the cause of this improvement. 

" Well," she said to herself, " if it should 

o2 
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be SO, I see no objection ; he is as worthy of 
her as anj man I know. They should have 

mv consent — mj blessing I'' 

« « » » « » 

Tomkins returned to die jail in a yerj 
crest&Den state, and in a Tcry ill-humour. 
His mood was not impx>Ted by the eagerness 
with which Big Ben held out his &t white 
hand for Hubert's l<mg silken tan ears directly 
Tomkins entered his celL The coward buUy 
received the news of Tomkins's failure with a 
burst of tears. Tomkins, howeTer, was not 
deceived ; he did not believe for a moment 
that Big Ben wept for the perils and torments 
he had suffered : and it was onlr when he saw 
the frown on Tomkins's brow, and the curl on 
his lip, that he pretended to feel any sympathy 
or regret on his account. 

* * * » » 

The remainder of the winter wore away, 
and brought no change in the position of 
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affairs at Armine and in Exeter Jail. Juliet 
had several interviews with the Ghoul, but 
she never could bring him to converse on any- 
thing but his own merits and his own wrongs. 
Lady Armine's bodily health became weaker, 
while her mental malady increased in strength. 
Osmond Armine, supported by faith, had in 
some degree recovered his health and spirits. 
Big Ben was fallen away, and looked very 
loose, flabby, and sallow. The time for the 
trial of both Osmond Armine and Big Ben 
was at hand, and the latter was resolved, with 
the aid of Tomkins, to make his long-projected 
attempt at escape. 

Intense excitement was felt not only at 
Exeter, but all over the United Kingdom, and 
indeed wherever British papers were read, as 
the double trial for wilful murder drew near. 
As the time approached every room to be had 
in hotel, inn, or lodging-house was taken, and 
heartless men betted high on the result of the 
trials. 
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Meanwhile, Lolah, the quadroon, had been 
kept by her adoring bridegroom in ignorance 
of the dreadful fate of her old grandmother. 
The bride and the bridegroom were in Italy, or 
rather paradise. There they read in the English 
papers the details of both the trials — ^namely, 
that of Osmond Armine, for the wilful murder 
of the infant Earl of Armine, and that of Ben- 
jamin Boulter, Esq., for that of an old negress^ 
known by the name of Coal Black Kose. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Within the prison's dreary girth, 

The dismal night before 
That mom on which the dungeon earth 

Shall wall the soul no more. 

BuLWER Lytton. 



Old Winter's reign came to an end at last. 
The princess, his fair daughter Spring, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of her stern, heavy sire, 
and, as a lovely virgin queen, assumed the 
reins of government. Old Winter's grey- 
beard councillors and frost-bitten retinue gave 
way to the bright green liveries and flower- 
crowned vassals of the new sovereign, who 
was welcomed whenever she showed her 
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blooming face by the sweet music of singing 
birds and purling brooks, and beneath whose 
light dancing steps the rosy bosomed hours 
strewed primroses, and violets, cowslips, 
daisies, and daffodils, and all the other " deli- 
cacies of Spring." In sober earnest, the long 
winter at Armine had come to an end at last. 
The spring was come, and with it the assizes ! 

No important change had taken place at 
Armine Castle during the longand dreary season 
of Osmond's captivity. Lady Armine's won- 
derful strenirth of constitution had enabled her 
to preserve some degree of bodily strength in 
spite of the constant repetition of the doses of 
mor|)hia^ which kept her mind in a state of 
unconsciousness of her son's approaching fate. 

Daft Dyddy was very seldom at Armine 
Oa&tle during the winter. He spent the 
greater part of his time with his mother. 
Sometimes^ he stayed with her at the old inn 

il Arming, and sometimes he attpjndpH he^r tn 
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town, or went with her to Brighton, where she 
had handsome apartments. 

This rubicund, obese, and showy woman 
had the remains of great personal beauty, and 
was always dressed in the extreme of the 
fashion. She had ar great command of money, 
and she soon effected a remarkable change in 
the appearance of Daft Dyddy. 

Lady Armine's tyranny had extended to the 
unfortunate Dyddy 's dress and person. She 
had never allowed him- to wear any clothes 
but those made by the village tailor (a regular 
Mr. Botcher) of the cast-off clothes of her 
son. Nor would she let Daft Dyddy have 
those made in the fashion, or in a man- 
ner suitable to a young gentleman, or even a 
youth of the middle classes. The cruel, hard- 
hearted tyrant's object seemed to be to make 
Daft Dyddy feel as acutely as possible the 
distinction between his own position and that 
of Osmond, her favourite, and, at last, only 
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son. His clothes she would have fashioned 
like a page's, or what tailors call a skeleton 
suit. And this was the more cruel in her, and 
the more distressing to him, because he was 
not only afflicted with a luxation of the left 
hip — to which misfortune his lameness was 
owing — ^but one of his shoulders was a little 
higher than the other. These defects were, 
of course, rendered much more apparent by 
the close-fitting jacket, buttoned to the chin, 
which Lady Armine seemed to have devised 
to mortify poor Dyddy, and make him seem 
like a page instead of a relative. In addition 
to this tyrannical cruelty, she insisted on the 
village barber keeping Daft Dyddy's really 
fine waving hair of pale gold, clipped close to 
his head like a charity boy's ; and this, in his 
case, was peculiarly unbecoming, as his ears 
were large and red, and his head small and 
with a retreating forehead — ^peculiarities gene- 
rally to be discerned where the intellect is of 
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a low or imperfect kind. Bat now that Lady 
Aimine's power was suspended for a time, if 
not arrested for eyer, and that a mother's love 
instead of a tyrant's hate presided at Daft 
Dyddy's toilet, a* wonderful metamorphosis 
was effected in his appearance. 

A few days after Lady Armine's illness had 
confined her to her own apartments, Daft 
Dydd/s barber had been ordered not to call 
a;^ tiU farther notice, and in a fortnight his 
fine waving light hdr, his only beauty, waved 
over his retreating brow, and hid his project- 
ing ears. Ere long a first-rate London tailor 
had not only done all that art could do to 
conceal the defects of his figure, but had 
given to his appearance that air of fashion 
and aristocratic finish which none but a Poole, 
a Ravenscroft, or a Cutler can impart. No- 
thing that his mother's love could devise, or 
her ample means purchase, were now wanting 
to set off Daft Dyddy. She had him secretly 
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drilled and taught to dance and fence at 
Exeter, at Brighton, and in London, where 
she also had him taught the gymnastic and 
calisthenic exercise. 

Daft Dyddy now, instead of appearing to 
be an orergrown, shambling, half-witted page, 
looked like an elegant young aristocrat, not 
over-furnished with brains, but by no means 
remarkable on that account. 

Juliet Rivers was too much absorbed by 
her intense anxiety about Osmond Armine to 
take much interest in Daft Dyddy's proceed- 
ings, but even she could not but notice the 
wonderful improvement in his appearance and 
deportment. Indeed, he was resolved to 
parade his fashionable attire and newly ac^ 
quii^ graces before one who had long been 
the secret idol of his souL Juliet had always 
felt jsnesnt pity for the unhappy victim of Lady 
Anodne^s trrumy and caprice. She had been 
% great sufferer herself frcnn the same causes. 
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But then Nature had been singularly bounti- 
ful to her, and Fortune had made her quite 
independent of her tyrant. 

Lord Armine, too, during his lifetime, had 
always warmly taken the part of his lovely 
ward, his old friend's orphan daughter. And 
Osmond was always, from their earliest child- 
hood, the fearless champion of his ^^ little wife" 
as he called her. *Even the very servants and 
the tenantry doted on the beautiful, affection- 
ate, playful little girl who flitted like a stray 
sunbeam about the dark woods and old ruins 
of Armine Castle. 

Such a face, such a smile, such a form, and 
such a voice as Juliet's would have made 
friends of savages. But poor Daft Dyddy 
had no such advantages; with his closely- 
clipped hair, his skeleton suit, his small head, 
his large ears, and his awkward limping gait, 
he provoked nothing but ridicule, and excited 
nothing but dislike. Then, too, Lady Armine 
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had trained him to be a sort of spy and re- 
porter, and therefore the servants (very un- 
justly) hated and spited him, and whenever 
any of them were, in their own parlance, 
"carpeted," they always attributed their 
disgrace to Daft Dyddy, and vowed ven- 
geance against the "silly sneak," as they 
called him. 

No one but Juliet and Osmond had ever 
shown any sympathy for Daft Dyddy. But 
while the poor Dyddy's feelings towards Juliet 
amounted to idolatry, those he experienced 
for Osmond Armine were tinged with envy, 
jealousy, and even hate. 

The passions are often strong in proportion 
to the weakness of the intellect, and when 
Daft Dyddy met Juliet and Osmond roaming 
together by the sea or through the woods, all 
the tenderness he felt for the one gave way 
to the raging jealousy, the gnawing envy, and 
the black hate induced by the other. Nor 
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did Daft Dyddy affect any grief on Osmond 
Armine's account, when once the cold, crael 
eyes of Lady Armine ceased to challenge his 
tears. 

He had taken it into his head — for the 
weakest and most oppressed are often th^ 
vainest and most presumptuous — that Juliet's 
constant kindness arose from some feeling 
stronger and more lively than mere pity for 
his fate, and therefore he was all anxiety to 
show off his new clothes and new graces before 
her. The change was so great that even she, 
absorbed as she was, could not but notice it, 
and vanity construed her surprise and a few 
amiable congratulations which her kind heart 
prompted, into feelings favourable to his hopes 
and wishes. 

" When it is all over," he said to himself, 
"and she can have no hope of ever seeing 
Osmond (hated name !) in this world again, 
then, as mother says, it will be the time to 
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speak out. She must be off with the old love 
when he's lying in a coflSn full of lime and in 
a felon's grave ! And mother says it won't 
be very long before she's on with the new, and 
mother knows a thing or two, she does ! She 
§ays Osmond hasn't a ghost of a chance. 
How I should like to see him hanged! I 
must be sure, though, else every one would 
cry shame ! But if I can disguise myself, 
I'll see him swing for the crime he never did ; 
but he deserves to die for robbing me of the 
first love of Juliet Rivers. After all, I can 
never be anything but a second choice! 
That's bitter, very bitter, and it's his 

tauit r* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Heaven first sent letters for some wretches aid. 

Pope. 

All Exeter was in a state of excitement. All 
the hotels, inns, and public-houses, were full 
to an overflow ; every lodging was taken ; 
every train brought down its freight of men 
and women, anxious to be present at the two 
great murder trials. A stranger would have 
thought some great f^e was about to take 
place in the old city. The country people 
came in dressed in their best, and in high 
spirits, as to a fair. The shops were all 
getting ready for a grand display on the 
morrow. 
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It was the evening of the day before the 
trial. The barristers, and their blue bags, 
their wig-cases, and their clerks had arrived. 
So had the solicitors and many of the wit- 
nessses. The waiters' arms ached with the 
unceasing operation of drawing the corks of 
Bass's pale ale and Guinness's Dublin stout. 
The rival counsellors cracked their jokes, 
sporting-men betted on the verdict, and 
orange and flower girls outbawled each 
other. 

Juliet Rivers, disguised as Tryfena Meeke, 
and chaperoned by the kind Quaker, had paid 
her last visit (before the trial) to Osmond 
Armine. 

Frequently through the long winter and the 
early spring she had sought the Ghoul at 
midnight and at dawn, among the haunted 
rocks, and on his own freehold in the marshes. 
She had tried with all the energy and per- 
severance of her nature, and with a tact and 
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skill peculiarly her own, to draw from him a 
rational and consecutive narrative, such as an 
English jury could look upon as evidence. 
But it was all in vain. 

He was entirely taken up now with the 
construction of a new tomb for himself. He 
had resolved to abandon that at which he had 
worked so long to the brave girl who didn't 
fear the Ghoul, and nothing would draw him 
from this subject, except it were idle remi- 
niscences and vain boasts of his former 
charms, conquests, prowess, and triumphs ; or 
rambling aspirations after revenge on the 
false and treacherous Irene, whose heartless 
inconstancy and vile perjury had drawn him 
in the early prime of what he called his glori- 
ous manhood to that living tomb, "La Trappe." 
Convinced that even could he be captured, sub- 
poenaed, and brought into court, no English jury 
could, or would, attach the slightest evidence 
to his wild, rambling statements, and that his 

?!2 
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appearance in the witness-box would be hailed 
with shouts of laughter and derision, Juliet 
gave up all thoughts of his presence. 

Her agony of mind, as the trial of her lover 
drew near, defies description. Sleepless 
nights and restless days, in which she scarcely 
touched food, had robbed her cheek of its 
roundness and its bloom, and wasted her fine 
form to a mere shadow. 

No one seemed to have a doubt that Osmond 
Armine would be found guilty, although Mrs. 
Meeke, and some others, thinking to comfort 
her, hinted that the plea of temporary insanity 
caused by her taunts and the frantic jealousy 
she had excited, might probably be resorted to 
by his counsel as a last chance of saving his 
life. Juliet well knew that, in that case, 
he would be confined for life as a criminal lu- 
natic. 

At one time she would have rejected with 
horror the mere suggestion of such an altema- 
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tive. Now — now that his precious life seemed 
to her in such imminent danger— now that 
the rope seemed all but adjusted round that 
dear fair throat — now that she saw, in her 
nightmare-ridden sleep, her heart's darling 
dragged forth pinioned before yelling, hooting 
crowds to die a horrible death — now the 
thought of confinement for life as a criminal 
lunatic (even all innocent as she knew him to 
be) seemed to her to be a boon to be desired 
and prayed for. 

During the long interval between Juliet's 
fruitless and disappointing visit to her lover's 
counsel, and the day fixed for the trial of the 
latter, she had not been idle. Undeterred by 
her signal failure in the Temple, Juliet had 
written several long and very eloquent letters 
to the celebrated Q. C. who was to take the 
lead in Osmond Armine's defence. 

Her object, however, was not now to induce 
the counsel learned in the law (as Mrs. 
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Meeke called him) to subpoena the Ghoul. 
She was quite convinced that he, poor, vain, 
boasting monomaniac, could be of no use to 
the lover whatever. What she aimed at now 
was, to convey to the great lawyer's mind the 
suspicions relative to Big Ben and his guilt, 
which had taken so firm a hold of her own 
imagination. 

She very methodically collected and classed 
under different heads all she had seen, heard, 
and thought about Big Ben She dwelt long 
and earnestly on the great question of motive, 
aware how all-important it was in a lawyer's 
eyes. She described the school-fight between 
Osmond Armine and Big Ben, and its results, 
is she had heard Osmond Armine so often 
describe them. She gave a lively and 
graphic account of Big Ben's manner, expres- 
sion, language, and conduct, when he came to 
see Osmond in prison, and taunted him, and 
triumphed over him. 
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In conclusion she said, " I am well aware 
that, to a noble-hearted Christian man, sujch a 
trifle as being beaten in a school-fight would 
not be the cause of the smallest feeling of 
grudge or resentment; but if you could see 
this Benjamin Boulter, I am certain you 
would feel with me, learned sir, that he is a 
being capable of harbouring the meanest and 
most brutal revenge for many years. It 
seems to me, sir, that a person who could 
come to an old schoolfellow, in prison, in 
deep grief, sickness, anguish, and disgrace, 
solely for the purpose of triumphing over him, 
and taunting him, would be quite capable of 
committing a murder in order to be fully re- 
venged upon him. I read guilt in his cruel 
eyes, and a base revenge in his every coward 
word. He has had, as I mentioned in my 
last, singular opportunities for acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the secret entrance to 
the west turret, in which the infant Earl 
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was murdered, and of the subterranean pas- 
sage leading to it. Since the child was 
certainly murdered, and the murderer must 
have had some motive for the cruel deed, it 
seems to me that the revenge of this base 
man furnishes the most probable motive. If 
you knew Osmond Armine as I do, you would 
feel that no self-aggrandisement, no passion, 
whether of love or ambition, could be any 
inducement to him to destroy the dear child 
of whom he was so fond ! Is it not more 
likely that such a wretch as Benjamin Boulter, 
notorious even at school for his vindictive, 
cruel, and remorseless nature, should have 
done this foul murder out of revenge on Os- 
mond Armine, than that a being who from 
his very cradle was remarkable for truth, 
mercy, and generosity, should suddenly, 
through the silly taunt of an unhappy girl, 
have become a ruflSan? 

''I have no notion, believe me, sir, of 
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dictating to one so eminent and so wise as 
yourself, what steps to take for the investi- 
gation of this mystery ; but I implore you to 
give your best attention to my suggestion. 
It is no idle fancy, it is the result of much 
thought. In my own mind, I believe this 
man, this Boulter, to be the murderer of the 
infant earl. Surely it would be worth while 
to take steps to ascertain where he was at the 
time of the murder, how long he has been in 
England, and many other circumstances which 
your experience will suggest. Do not, I im- 
plore you, sir, for one moment imagine that I 
wish to dictate to you. I only humbly, very 
humbly suggest. If you had the agony of 
my mind, when I think of the possibility of 
Osmond Armine's being found Guilty, you 
would feel for me. May 1 implore you to 
honour me with one line to tell me you will 
ponder on what I have said ? — I am, sir, your 
grateful and most unhappy servant, 

" Juliet Kivers." 
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The Q.C. was a kind-hearted man. He 
was a very gallant man, too, and a great 
admirer of beauty. Juliet's youth and rare 
loveliness had made a deep impression on her 
lover's counsel. Her grace, her eloquence, 
and her ready wit had added to the effect 
produced by her sweet face and graceful form. 
Her letters had an eloquence, an ease, and a 
charm, which captivated the fancy of the law- 
yer, but did not for one moment shake him in 
his preconceived notion of Osmond Armine's 
guilt. 

If he had laughed at the idea of the Ghoul 
(a monomaniac, as Juliet herself owned) as a 
witness for his client, he rejected as romantic 
and absurdly sensational the idea that a man 
living in luxury at New Orleans as the adopted 
son and heir of one of the wealthiest of 
planters, a man, too, highly respected there 
for his character and conduct, should come 
over to England and risk his neck merely for 
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the purpose of being revenged on an old 
schoolfellow for a licking given him twelve 
years before. He ridiculed the idea that such 
a • man could come over to England to 
murder an infant, although it was not impos- 
sible that having business in his native 
country, and the time reminding him of the 
school-fight in which he had got the worst of 
it, he might have taken an opportunity of 
crowing a little over his former opponent. It 
was thus that the Q.C. regarded all the 
arguments in Juliet's letters. But he felt for 
the poor girl whose intense anxiety about her 
lover every line revealed. As a man of feel- 
ing, and as a gentleman, he resolved to com- 
ply with her request, and to answer her epistles. 
This he did as follows : — 

" Paper Buildings, Temple. 

" My dear Madam — I have to acknowledge 
your favour of the 8th, the 9th, and the 11th 
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instants, and as I perused your eloquent 
appeals, I was tempted to exclaim with Shy- 
lock — 

^ A Daniel come to judgment ! 

O wise young judge, 
How much elder art thou than thy looks !' 

You have built a very plausible argument on 
an hypothesis, and on an hypothesis alone. 
You were very" angry with me, my dear young 
lady, when I refused to admit that the mono- 
maniac whom you call the Ghoul (supposing 
such a person really exists) could be sub- 
pcenaed as a witness. You will be more 
indignant still when I tell you that to a calm 
judgment and a judical mind there is not one 
tittle of evidence against Mr. Benjamin 
Boulter; and the wildest romance, the 
strongest melodrama, and the most highly 
seasoned of sensation novels would think the 
plot of your story too improbable, and indeed 
impossible. Alas ! my dear young friend, if so 
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you will permit me most respectfully to call 
you, you must bear to hear from a middle- 
aged lawyer, who knows mankind well, that, 
however good and admirable a certain young 
gentleman may have been up to the night of 
a certain ball at Hyde Park House, and a 
certain evening party at Armine Castle, and 
before the introduction to a certain young 
lady of a certain young nobleman, it is much 
more likely that the young gentleman in ques- 
tion should, under the temporary insanity 
caused by love and jealousy, have done the 
deed in question (blinded at the time by pas- 
sion to everything but the object of his idol's 
ambition) than that a quiet, respectable young 
man, nephew and heir to a wealthy planter, 
lapped in luxury, and living as a Sultan 
among those dark-eyed houris the Quadroons 
and Octoroons of whom men rave, should have 
left New Orleans on such a wild-goose chase, 
and have perilled his neck to be revenged on 
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an old schoolfellow for a licking in a school- 
fight of twelve years back. 

" Call to your aid, my dear young lady, the 
excellent sense and sound judgment which 
form part of your mental composition, and 
you will see that I am right. But do not 
give way to despair. We will do the very 
best we can for our client, and, at the worst, 
I think we may very fairly fall back on the 
plea of temporary insanity. And certainly if 
ever a man had a fair excuse for going out of 
his mind, the accused had, as the judge and 
jury will own when they see you ; so keep your 
spirits, and don't come into court with red 
eyes and pale cheeks. Your beauty will do 
as much as my arguments in getting a ver- 
dict. But truce to badinage : in sober 
earnest, I am, my dear madam, yours most 
faithfully. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer ; 
Tho' the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here : 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can overcast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 
Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy angel I'll be mid the horrors of this. 
Thro' the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee and save thee, or perish there too. 

T. Moore. 

Yes, the night before the trial had set in. It 
had set in for both Osmond Armine and for 
Big Ben, the vindictive wretch who had come 
from New Orleans to see his old schoolfellow 
hanged, and who now would, in all probability, 
have the honour of preceding him to the 
gallows. 
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The case against Big Ben was so clear 
it was not expected that his trial would oc- 
cupy much time. There were very few wit- 
nesses to be examined, and so little to be said 
in his behalf, that although his counsel was the 
ingenious and persistent Mr. Wakerley (with 
whom were Messrs. Bluster and Blindside), no 
one thought that there could be any doubt of 
Big Ben's being at once found guilty, and 
condemned to death. 

With regard to Osmond Armine, a much 
more protracted and exciting trial was antici- 
pated. No one had seen him do the cruel 
deed for which he was to be tried by a 
jury of his countrymen. No weapon had 
been found in his hand. No words of self- 
condemnation had been uttered by him. 
Circumstantial evidence was all that the 
counsel for the Crown had to rely on for a 
verdict of " Wilful Murder" against Osmond 
Armine; and Juliet reflected with anguish 
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unutterable that she should have to repeat, 
unless she died under cross-examination, that 
very evidence relative to the footstep on the 
stair which had already gone so far in procur- 
ing one verdict against her innocent unhappy 
lover. 

The full, round moon, with her soft, melan- 
choly light, looked in upon the prison cells 
of the two men who were to be tried on the 
morrow. On what diflFerent scenes did the 
" sun of the sleepless" shine ! 

Osmond Armine, who had shed some tears 
as he folded Juliet in his arms for the last 
time before the terrible ordeal that awaited him, 
had dried them as soon as the girl of his heart 
and her kind friend, the good Quakeress, 
were gone ; and after pacing his cell for about 
an hour, while the shades of evening closed 
around him, had suddenly fallen on his knees 
to pray. 

As he sank down in the darkness he buried 
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his face in his hands and tried to withdraw 
his thoughts from Juliet, her touching beauty, 
her passionate devotion, and her sublime con- 
stancy, to fix them only on Heaven and 
heavenly things. 

But it was long, very long, before Osmond 
could drive from his mind's eye the upturned 
tearful eyes of Juliet, her extended arms, and 
her kneeling form, as he had seen her last ; 
for, suddenly, as the thought of the morrow, 
and her own inevitable cross-examination oc- 
curred to him, she had thrown herself in the 
self-humiliation of remorse at his feet, and, 
with an exceeding bitter cry, as she flung her 
arms wildly above her head, she had ex- 
claimed, 

'' Oh ! Osmond ! oh ! my beloved ! it is I 
who have brought you to this shame and 
gnef. But for my vanity, my coquetry, my 
ambition, you would never have have been 
jealous of Lord Castleville. Had you not 
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been jealous of him, there would have been no 
quarrel between us. Had there been no 
quarrel between us you would not have stolen 
to my chamber door with the note whose 
simple words have been so twisted and mis- 
construed, and I should not have heard your 
dear footstep on the stair — that fatal foot- 
step to which the jury at the coroner's inquest 
attached so much importance, and which, to 
add to my anguish and despair, I was com- 
pelled to own to having heard. I, who 
would have died a thousand deaths to save 
you, Osmond, being thus compelled, as it were, 
to bear witness against you! — I, knowing and 
feeling you to be innocent, forced to help in 
their eflForts to prove you guilty ! Oh ! 
Osmond, forgive me. Lay your dear hand 
on my head and say, * Juliet, I forgive you !' 
If you are to die, my beloved, to die all innocent 
as you are, I shall not long survive you ; but 
with the words * I forgive you, Juliet,' spoken 
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by those dear lips, and treasured by memory 
while memory lasts, I shall quiet the raging 
storm within, and pass quietly from the dark 
shores of life across the eternal ocean to the 
better land where we shall be reunited !" 

And Osmond Armine, on his knees, in his 
dark cell, his face buried in his hands, trying 
to think of his Father in Heaven, still saw 
that upraised, tear-stained face of beauty, and 
that kneeling form of grace, and heard those 
touching words of penitence and passionate 
love. 

He remembered, too, how lavish his lips 
had been, not only of words of pardon, but of 
vows of love and passionate kisses. How he 
had raised her from her knees and seated her 
on his, and cradled her in his arms, and rocked 
her there, her weeping face hidden in his 
breast, as a mother rocks and fondles her 
wailing infant. He had breathed words of 
hope and peace, too — the good Quakeress 
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considerately looking out of the barred win- 
dow the while — and then he remembered 
Hart came to give notice that visitors must 
retire, and that closing time was come, and 
Juliet and he had torn themselves asunder, 
and he was left alone. 

It was very long before Osmond Armine 
could chase from his mental vision the bewil- 
dering picture of his once haughty and coy 
Juliet kneeling at his feet or sol^bing on his 
breast; but, at length, his great powers of 
volition, and the sense of the rapid flight of 
the few hours between him and his appear- 
ance at the bar on the charge of wilful mur- 
der, enabled him to master the beguiling 
softness of his recollections, and to fix his 
thoughts on that cross at whose feet he 
knelt, and that Father above who alone could 
save. 

As heavenly love stole into his heart, the 
image faded away, and suddenly withdrawing 
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his hands &om his face, and raising his eyes 
to his prison window, he beheld the moon— 
the full moom — which had suddenly risen 
while he had been praying with his face 
hidden in his hands, flooding with silver the 
earth and sky, and turning his prison bars to 
silver as her soft light stole into his heart, 
and Hope with her anchor, and Faith with 
her cross, seemed to stand by his side and 
support him to his pallet bed, and watch his 
slumbers and prompt his dreams throughout 
that dreaded night. 



Very different was the scene on which the 
" Ladye Moon " looked in the adjoining cell, 
which (strange to say) was that in which Big 
Ben was confined. This was the very night 
on which, as it had been finally arranged be- 
tween himself and Tomkins, Big Ben was to 
make his escape from Exeter Jail. Tomkins, 
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as the reader will remember, had completely 
failed in his first attempt to kill the noble 
bloodhound Hubert, and to bring the vindic- 
tive brute, Big Ben, the thorough-bred crea- 
ture's long satiny tan ears. 

Big Ben, when Tomkins returned to his 
post, tried again and again to tempt him, by 
the promises of a much larger reward, to make 
another attempt to destroy Hubert. But 
Tomkins had suffered so severely both in mind 
and body during his first effort to take the 
noble bloodhound's life, and he had conceived 
so great a dread of the Ghoul, that nothing 
could induce him to have anything more to 
do with Big Ben's revengeful and nefarious 
scheme ; and, indeed, he assumed so dogged 
and so angry an air, and dwelt so bitterly on 
all he had dared and endured already in the 
attempt to kill the bloodhound, that Big Ben, 
with his approaching escape in view, thought 
it would be only wise to hand Tomkins the 
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reward he was to have had for killing the dog, 
and bringing him his ears. , 

" For/' said he to himseK, " if Tomkins 
should turn rusty, he may either betray my 
plan of escape, or leave me in the lurch when 
I have escaped ; and without his help, when I 
have got out of prison, I shall starve, or for 
want of funds and a proper disguise, be recap- 
tured, which would be worse than staying here 
to be hanged." 

Tomkins had kept his word ; he had pro- 
vided everything for Big Ben's escape, and a 
state of suspense was very painful to him, for 
he was in love, and both he and his intended 
were impatient to be united, and to emigrate 
together. Their being able to do so depended 
on the sum of money which Tomkins was to 
receive when Big Ben was at large. 

Old Soames had gladly agreed to the 
terms his nephew had offered, but he had 
cautiously stipulated that the money should 
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not be payable until Big Ben was safe out of 
prison. It was a great trial to Tomkins to 
find Big Ben, with all the procrastination of 
cowardice, postponing from day to day the 
attempt at escape, and letting the most favour- 
able opportunities be lost, merely through his 
unparalleled pusillanimity. Big Ben was 
very plausible and very ingenious in inventing 
excuses for his delay, but Tomkins saw through 
them all. 

The day before his trial having arrived, 
Tomkins took an opportunity, while bringing 
Big Ben his dinner, to remind him that if he 
really meant to escape — ^if he did not wish to 
remain and be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead — dead — dead — ^he must get off that very 
night. 

" Do you think it quite certain I should 
be found guilty and sentenced to death, Tom- 
kins?" asked Big Ben, turning deadly pale, 
and trembling in every limb, while his now 
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loose, flabby cheeks shook like blancmange on 
a warm day. " You see I did not mean to 
shoot that old black ape, and the treacherous 
young hussy I did mean to kill was my own 
runaway slave, a creature I was madly in love 
with, and who, while planning to elope with 
another, pretended to the last to wish to be 
married to me. It made no difference in her 
perjury and the provocation I received from 
her, that I meant only to deceive her with a 
sham marriage and to get her back to New 
Orleans, and teach her to know her place with 
the cow-hide. Juries generally take what 
are called extenuating circumstances into 
consideration, don't they, Tomkins ?" 

" Not as I knows on," said Tomkins ; " on 
the contrary, the woman you shot being a 
nigger, and in your country a slave, will be 
all against you here. Englishmen have no 
patience with slavery ; they'd much rather 
hang you for shooting a black woman than a 
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white one, I can tell you. There's no one 
thinks as how youVe a ghost of a chance, I 
can tell you." 

" But there may be a flaw in the indict- 
ment, Tomkins," faltered Big Ben. 

" Ah, but there ain't !" 

'* Why can't I put off trying to escape till 
I've been tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to death ?" whined Big Ben. " I may be risk- 
ing my neck for nothing. Things don't al- 
ways turn out just as people expect. I may 
be acquitted after all." 

" No, you mayn't. Unless you get away 
to-night, you're a dead man." 

" I can get away after the trial, can't I ?" 
sobbed Big Ben. 

"No, you can't, sir. Once sentenced, you'll 
be removed into the condemned cell, and 
you'll have two turnkeys with you night and 
day, to see that you don't cheat the hangman 
by making away with yourself. No, sir, to- 
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night's your last chance, and everything's 
ready. It's only to summon up a little reso- 
lution. Oh, how you'll repent letting this op- 
portunity slip when you find yourself standing 
pinioned on the drop before a yelling, hissing, 
hooting crowd, and Jack Ketch drawing a 
white linen cap over your face, and fastening 
a rope round your throat ! It ain't a pleasant 
sensation, I can tell you, sir. I've 3een very 
brave fellows turn lead colour at the last 
moment, and you must come to that unless 
you pluck up a spirit, and escape to-night." 

^q wiU !— I will !" groaned Big Ben; "oh, 
Tomkins, it is too horrible to think of! I 
cannot believe I shall ever really be pinioned 
and hanged !" 

*' Ah! but you will though, and no mistake/' 

said Tomkins ; "and oh, how bitterly you'll 

repent having thrown such a chance as this 
away." 

" I'll do it, Tomkins— I'll do it this very 
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night ! Oh, how I wish 1 had a glass of 
brandy or rum, or anything to warm my 
blood, and give me a little more resolution !" 

Tomkins had foreseen this. He pulled out 
of his pocket a graduated bottle — a medicine 
bottle — one of those which Mr. Wallace, the 
allopathist, had been daily in the habit of send- 
ing Big Ben ever since he had been in prison. 
Tomkins had empted out the tonic it had con- 
tained, and had filled it with the strongest French 
brandy. Big Ben put it first to his nostrils 
and then to his lips. He took what Tomkins 
called a long pull at the cordial, and then he 
declared himself ready to do or die. 

" You must wait till the moon sets, sir," 
said Tomkins. " She'll be shining uncommon 
bright to-night. It'll be like day till about 
two or half-past. When it's darkish is your 
best time, sir. The bar's filed through; you've 
only to tear the bed-clothes to strips, twist 'em 
round like a rope, and tie them together— 
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then let yourseK down, holding on by your 
hands, or if you haven't strength and nerve 
for that, tie the rope you've made of the bed- 
clothes fast to the other window bar — then 
fasten the other end round your waist. Tou 
must make a slip-knot or noose. Ah ! you 
may well shudder when you think if you don't 
do this to-night, before another week's gone 
over your head you'll have a noose round 
your neck. Well, all you've got to do is to 
get your feet and legs out of window, and let 
yourself drop. I don't expect that you'll find 
a footing, but here's a knife ; with this you 
must cut the cord, and then you'll drop on 
to the flat roof of the offices of the governor's 
house. Once there, it's plain sailing*; the 
worst will be over — you'll then only have to 
grope your way along till you come to the 
washhouses. You must get as best you can 
along the roof, and then di-op down on to a 
porch. Against the porch you'll find a pear- 
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tree nailed, that's as easy as a ladder. 
You'll then steal along the garden wall till 
you come to a point where you'll find a 
ladder. Once on the top of the wall, you can 
draw the ladder up after you — ^it will be a 
very light one, and you'll easily get down on 
the other side. At the end of the wall you'll 
find some shrubs, and beneath them a suit of 
clothes, and a bundle containing food, drink, 
and money. And now I must hurry away, 
sir, for fear 1 should be missed, and I hope 
the next time we meet it will be in London, 
sir, at the place we fixed upon." 

** I hope it may be so, Tomkins," groaned 
Big Ben. 

And he made him again repeat his direc- 
tions. 



Big Ben waited in an agony of fear until 
he heard the prison clock strike two, and per- 
ceived the moon gradually disappear. There 
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was still a soft starlight left, sufficient for Big 
Ben to see the flat roof of the governor's 
offices, and the slanting ones of the washhouses 
beyond. 

Big Ben felt his brain grow dizzy, and his 
heart cold and sick, as he perceived that the 
roof on which he was to alight was at a con- 
siderable distance from the window of his 
prison. 

He did not tear up his bed-clothes. He 
must have had a strong impression that he 
should not have nerve to let himself down, 
and should that prove to be the case, he 
thought how dreadful it would be for him to 
be found in the morning with his bed-clothes 
in strips. 

'' I can do just as well with them as they 
are/' he said, ^^if I tie them together and 
twist them into a wisp." 

Big Ben began his enterprise by emptying 
liis bottle of brandy. He then removed one bar, 
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fastened one end of the rope he had made of 
the bed-clothes to the other, slipped a noose 
he had fonned at the other end of the wisp 
round his waist, and ventured one leg (the 
right on^) cautiously out at the window. He 
very soon drew it back again, determining to . 
try the other leg. This, however, he again 
withdrew, and once more thrust out the right, 
which again he drew back in favour of the left. 

Chilled with terror and the cold night air, 
the wretched coward passed the night in futile 
attempts to nerve himself to drop from the 
window. But it was all in vain. Dawn 
found him still engaged in timidly putting out 
first one leg and then another. 

By this time objects were distinctly visible, 
and people began to stir. Big Ben then 
came to the decision that it was too late to 
do anything that time, but that after the trial 
he would make another and much braver 
attempt. 

VOL. II. K 
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He therefore replaced the bar, unfastened 
the bed-clothes, smoothed them, and, re-making 
his bed, crept into it, chilled to the marrow 
and shaking in every limb ; and when Tom- 
kins looked in in the morning, expecting to 
find the cage empty and the bird gone, there 
lay Big Ben fast asleep and snoring like a 
hog, but looking even in his dreams livid with 
cold and terror, and certainly more dead than 
alive. 

^*And his trial comes on to-day," said 
Tomkins, looking at him with disgust; *^ what 
a pitiful, chicken-hearted fellow he is ! Hang- 
ing's too good for him — but it'll be his fate 
for all that." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The worst use to which you can put a man is to hang him. 

BuLWER Lytton. 
And wretchf« hang that jurymen may dine. 

Pope. 

The first day of the spring assizes at Exeter 
dawned at length. The clear moonlight of 
the preceding night had led every one to 
expect a very fine day. These expectations 
were more than fulfilled. The rosiest of spring 
dawns was succeeded by a glorious day. 
There was not a cloud to be seen in the ceru- 
lean sky. The sun came forth as golden and 
as bright as if it had been midsummer instead 
of spring. 

To the hosts of people of all ranks and 
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classes assembled to hear two gentlemen, or 
rather a nobleman and a "gent/' tried for 
murder, the splendid weather was a boon 
indeed. To the prisoners themselves, rain, 
fog, storm, tempest — anything would have 
been more sympathetic than the triumphant 
gush and burst of sunshine that seemed to 
mock their woe. 

The streets of the good old city of Exeter 
were alive betimes with costermongers, flower- 
girls, orange-vendors. Itinerant musicians 
were up and busy. A stranger would have 
supposed that some great festival was about 
to take place, and not that the last act but 
one of the most ghastly of tragedies was to be 
enacted on that sunny day. 

Osmond Armine was awake at daybreak. 
As he laid his head on his pillow at night, it 
had struck him that if, as he anticipated would 
be the case, he should be found guilty, he, 
when he was questioned by the judge, before 
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sentence was passed upon him, as to whether 
he hadanjfluog to sa, in his defence, would 
himself address the jnry. 

" There is a force in truth," he said to. him- 
self, " which no eloquence from the lips of a 
man who believes he is speaking a lie can possess. 
My counsel believes me guilty — I, who know 
myself innocent, must speak with a fervour and 
force he cannot possess. My assertions may 
have no power to avert my doom in this 
world ; but when the truth comes to light at 
last, and my innocence is proved, and the 
guilt of the real murderer is discovered by one 
of those strange accidents (as they are mis- 
named) which wait on crime, *my words will 
be remembered and recorded ; and the last of 
the Armines, now the object of public execra- 
tion, will have a monument raised to him on 
the very spot where his life was so unjustly 
forfeited ; and my martyrdom will, I hope, go 
far to abolish capital punishment in all cases 
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where the accused is found guilty on circum- 
stantial evidence alone. Some one must be 
sacrificed before a bad and merciless law is 
repealed ; and why not Osmond Armine ? — as 
well he as another. My poor, devoted mother ! 
They tell me she is quite unconscious of my 
approaching doom. Her reason gave way 
beneath the horror of my committal. My exe- 
cution on the scaffold will bring no new pang 
to her darkened and bewildered mind. She 
will never hear of my death, or, hearing, could 
neither understand nor realize it ; and for this 
great mercy 1 thank my Heavenly Father ! 
Juliet, my beloved ! — my affianced ! — my 
brave, devoted girl ! — she who has so hoped, so 
toiled, so risked her precious safety in her 
meetings with that monomaniac of the marshes 
whom they call the Ghoul — ^how will she 
bear a blow for which she has so obstinately 
refused to prepare her mind ? Alas ! I can 
only pray God to temper the wind to the 
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shorn lamb ! If sh6 survives the shock of 
hearing that verdict, which I feel a prophetic 
certainty she will hear — a verdict of * Guilty ! ' 
— she may live on, for she is very young and 
has a firm constitution. If it kills her, we 
shall be united in a better world ! JSfow I will 
pray that, be it as it may with me, my resigna- 
tion and faith may never fail me ! Juliet, 
dear Juliet ! I will pray for thee — I will pray 
that my life may be spared, my fair fame 
cleai'ed of this foul blot, for thy sake rather 
than my own — I will pray for acquittal ! " 

Osmond had just risen from his knees when 
Paul Paley was admitted to his cell by Hal 
Hart. On the fine Grecian face of the 
prisoner, Osmond Armine, was that sublime 
and holy light we always see on the features 
of those who have just been admitted to com- 
munion with heaven in prayer. It is said that 
a certain radiance illuminated the face of the 
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son of the widow of Nain ever after our 
Saviour had looked upon him. 

The Father looks on all who pray fervently, 
and on their faces is ever seen a holy calm 
and a spiritual light, until the world and 
worldly things cloud it over ! It struck Paul 
Paley that the face of Osmond, as he rose 
from his knees, was as that of a young saint 
and martyr. 

"Dress yourself, dear friend," said Paul, 
fervently, pressing Osmond's hand; "dress 
yourself quickly. You will be wanted very 
shortly. They are making quick work of 
Boulter. I was in court just now. The 
wretched coward does nothing but sob and 
howl. His counsers defence was very weak ; 
but what could be said, even by that eminent 
lawyer, in that coward bully's favour ? He 
is certain to be found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. I don't think he'll be aware of it ; he 
was all but insensible when I came away." 
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" Poor wretch !" said Osmond Armine ; 
^^ brute and bully as he is, I cannot but pity 
him now !" 

At this moment Hal Hart, the turnkey, 
came softly in. Hart had seen better days, 
and, as the reader may remember, was at the 
Exeter Grammar School with Osmond Armine 
and Paul Paley before his father (then a rich 
tradesman) broke. He approached Osmond 
Armine, and said— 

" I know my place, sir, and wouldn't take 
a liberty, though we three once were school- 
fellows — and Paul Paley here — I beg his 
pardon, Mr. Paley — and Koger outside, who's 
got an under-turnkey's place — for your sake, 
sir, we'd all three die to save our young cham- 
pion, the cock of the school, who fought Bully 
Boulter for ns, and made him cry for quarter, 
and turn tail and slink off with your sign- 
manual on his ugly mug, sir— my lord, I 
mean. Well, Mr. Paley, tell him we've got a 
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scheme, and a prime one, too, for saving his 
dear precious life ; if the worst comes to the 
worst, we'll save your life yet, dear friend! 
young lord, old schoolfellow. Shan't we save 
him yet, Paul ?" 

" I hope so," said Paul Paley. " I believe 
we shall." 

Hart, the turnkey, went to the door. Soger 
was there. He came in noiselessly. Paul 
Paley, Hart, and Soger drew near the small 
deal table, on which was Osmond's Bible. 
Suddenly, to Osmond's surprise, Paul Paley 
took up the Bible, kissed it reverently, 
fervently, and, as he handed it to Hal Hart 
and Roger Ruflf to do the same, said solemnly — 

" Osmond Armine, by right Earl of Ar- 
mine, we, Paul Paley, Henry Hart, and Roger 
Ruflf, swear by the Holy Bible that we believe 
you, our old schoolfellow and best friend, in- 
nocent as the babe unborn of the foul murder 
imputed to you! If, owing to the vile 
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ingenuity of the base plot of which you are 
the victim, you are found guilty by a jury of 
your countrymen, and sentenced to death by 
your earthly judge, we swear to risk every- 
thing and to leave nothing undone to save 
your precious life, and enable you to escape to 
foreign parts. If all what man can do fails, and 
you are murdered on the scaflFold, then, dear 
friend, old schoolfellow, noblest, bravest, best 
of men, we swear on this holy book to devote 
our lives to the clearing your memory from 
this vile blot and the bringing the real culprit 
to justice. This we solemnly swear ; and may 
we perish if we keep not every tittle of this 
solemn vow ; and may we be punished in this 
world and the next !" 

The three old schoolfellows of Osmond 
kissed the Bible as they repeated his words, 
and added *' Amen," from their very hearts. 

Osmond was deeply affected. 

" Dear friends, old schoolfellows, constant. 
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truehearted, faithful men/' he said, as he shook 
hands with each in turn, " to save my life is 
not, cannot be in your power. I look upon 
it as beyond human power. Nor would I 
have you run the slightest risk in so rash and 
vain an attempt. I do not profess to under- 
value the precious gift of life ; and as my con- 
science is at ease, I would gladly escape a 
horrible and violent death (were it possible), 
even if in ignorance and prejudice a jury 
found me guilty and a judge condemned me. 
I have, as you know, a poor mother at pre- 
sent mercifully spared the knowledge of my 
peril, but who may yet live to hear of my 
doom and die of the shock. I have had a 
dearer self, whom I would fain spare a blow so 
terrible. I therefore would accept life were 
it possible for you to save mine, but I own I 
believe it impossible. But your promise to 
clear my memory from this foul stain robs 
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death of half its bitterness ; for that accept 
my thahks, my blessing." 

" Shall we tell him our plan, Hart? " said 
Paley. 

" No, sir, no ; not yet," said Euff. " Wait 
till I have my apparatus ready, and I can ex- 
plain it to him." 

Osmond Armine smiled a faint smile, which 
seemed to say that the hope and confidence 
which animated them had no echo in his 
breast. 

" And now," said Paul Paley, " I will step 
back to the court and see how Big Ben's trial 
progresses. I think it must be pretty nearly 
over. Hart, help Mr. Armine — my lord, I 
mean — to dress himself." 



Paul Paley made his way through the 
crowd. The trial was, in a manner, at an 
end. The jury had returned a verdict of 
" Guilty." 
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The judge had put on the black cap, when 
euddenly Ben Boulter, with a wild and pro- 
tracted ' howl, fell on his knees in the dock, 
and, clinging to the bars, called out, 

" Don't, my lord judge ! for heaven's sake, 
don't ! don't pass sentence on me, or, at least, 
hear me first. Oh, for pity's, for heaven's 
sake, if I am to be sentenced to death, let me 
be recommended to mercy!" 

Big Ben, as he howled out these words, 
while every feature was convulsed with terror, 
and large tears streamed down his once fat, 
but now loose and livid cheeks, looked so 
hideous and revolting, that even the women 
("we beg their pardon, the ladies assembled in 
the gallery, to hear the trial) felt nothing but 
disgust. 

"Prisoner at the bar," said the judge, 
solemnly, " you have had a fair and most im- 
partial trial ; you have had the benefit of the 
soundest legal advice and the most eloquent 
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advocacy. Tour guilt has, nevertheless, been 
proved in a manner so clear and so satis- 
factory, that I am certain there is not one 
human being present who feels the slightest 
doubt that you did the base, cruel, and 
treacherous murder, of which you have just 
been found guilty by a jury of your country- 
men, and for which it is my painful duty to 
sentence you to death." 

" Oh, my lord ! my lord ! if you must do it, 
let me be strongly recommended to mercy!'' 
howled Big Ben. 

" Prisoner at the bar," said the judge, " I 
can hold out no such hope ; you showed no 
mercy to the wretched woman whom you 
sent, without a moment's warning, to ' her 
last account. You gave her no time to make 
her peace with heaven. It was nothing to 
you that she was hurried into the presence 
of her Maker, and that, in killing her body, 
you may also have destroyed her soul." 
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"My lord, my lord," shrieked Big Ben, 
" she was only a nigger, she had not a sovH! 
I've lived for twelve years in New Orleans, 
my lord ; and I've adopted the views of the 
planters, and they think nothing of shooting 
niggers, or hanging 'em, or flogging 'em to 
death. It may be very wrong, my lord ; of 
course it is, if your lordship and the enlight- 
ened jury think so ; but as I was brought up 
to think it no more harm to shoot a nigger 
than a dog, I hope I shall be recommended to 
mercy. My lord, oh ! pray, pray, my lord, 
don't put on that black cap ! Oh, I can't 
look at it and live ! It was only a nigger, my 
lord ; they ain't human beings ; they ain't. 
It can't be a murder to shoot a nigger ! " 

"Prisoner at the bar," said the judge, 
" silence ! I can hear no more. You have, if 
possible, aggravated your guilt instead of 
extenuating it, by the heartlessness of your 
maxims and the brutality of your opinions. 
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In the eye of God, the black man and white 
are equal, and in this country slavery is held 
in such abhorrence that, if anything could 
add to the horror all men feel of your crime, 
it would be the fact that your victim was not 
only a very old woman, who seems to have 
been uniformly kind and devoted to you, but 
that she was one of that unhappy race whom 
every Christian regards with peculiar sym- 
pathy. In this country, and in the eye of the 
law, the life of that poor old negress is as valu- 
able as that of a prince or a peer. You took 
that life in cold blood, and, as a jury of your 
countrymen have found you guilty of her 
murder, it is my duty to sentence you to be 
taken back to the place whence you came, and 
thence to the place of execution, there to be 
hanged by the neck till you are dead, dead, 
dead ; and may the Lord God Almighty have 
mercy on your immortal soul ! " 

The first time the judge pronounced the 
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word " dead," Big Ben uttered a howl ; the 
second time, a load shriek escaped him ; and 
the third time, he fell back insensible into the 
arms of the jailor and a policeman, who were 
with him in the dock. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased — 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow — 
Baze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet, oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff ^d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Macbeth. 

Osmond Armine, carefully arrayed by the 
loviDg and faithful hands of his old school- 
fellows, stood awaiting his summons to the 
court, when loud and unearthly noises in the 
passage caught his ear. 

He recognized the voice of the now con- 
demned felon, Ben Boulter, in this strange 
mixture of howls, shrieks, prayers, and curses 
that burst on his ear. 

s2 
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The poor wretch, who had recovered his 
consciousness the moment he was carried into 
the air, no sooner found himself at the door 
of the condemned cell, than he began to 
struggle violently with the jailor and the 
policeman. It was during that struggle that 
the frantic prayers, hideous oaths, wild howls, 
and shrieks of Big Ben met Osmond's ear. 

" I can't, I won't go in there ! Oh, mercy, 
mercy ! Don't take me there ; I shall never 
come out alive ! For pity's sake, don't force 
me in here ! I can't breathe ! I shall die ! 
Oh, mercy, mercy ! " 

These prayers, mixed with curses too hor- 
rible to be recorded, made Hal Hart ex- 
claim, 

" There's a white-livered chap for you ; he 
won't die game, not he ! Those bullies haven't 
the pluck of a rabbit ! " 

At length, in spite of his resistance, Big 
Ben was bundled into the condemned cell; 
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and the sounds of his howls and shrieks 
sounded very faintly through the strong 
double door of that terrible retreat. 

The court had been crowded when Big 
Ben's trial was going on. It was thronged 
almost to suffocation when the hero, Osmond 
Armine, was placed at the bar. 

After Big Ben's sentence had been passed, 
the judge had retired for half an hpur to ta^e 
some refreshment. Every one connected 
with the court — barristers, solicitors, clerks, 
witnesses — all followed his lordship's ex- 
ample. 

In the meantime the streets had become 
filled with the elegant equipages of richly- 
dressed ladies of rank and fashion, all anxious 
to be present at Osmond Armine's trial. The 
romantic love-story connected with the murder 
rendered the trial peculiarly interesting to the 
gentle sex. Many of them, even while be- 
lieving Osmond guilty, spoke of him as "a 
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ptKNT dear," but lanncfaed all the thunders of 
th^ wrath against Juliet Rirers. They 
were all enrioaty to see the beantr whose 
fatal charms had caused so deep a tragedy and 
80 horrible a crime. 

The men, on the other side, took Juliet's 
part, and palliated her coquetry, while Os- 
mond met with no mercy at their hands. 
The sympathy of the women, and the anti- 
pathy oi the men, increased when Osmond 
Armine appeared in the dock. His fine 
Grecian iace and head, his talL dender form, 
and his dignified, thou^ melancholv grace of 
expression, manner, and attitude, made CTerr 
woman present his friend and champion; and of 
course aU the mou when they heard the lips 
they loved whtqier words of admiration of Os- 
mond and the eyes they worshipped filling 
with tears as they locked at the Toung pri- 
>»M»er. fek the d^nons «kf jealousy, enry, and 
hare, busy in their l*ctsoms- 
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The judge was a fine, tall, manly person, 
with massive brow, fine features, a stern ex- 
pression, a pale complexion, thin lips, and a 
withering sneer. On either side of the 
throne-like chair, which he filled with great 
dignity, were lords and ladies, friends of the 
judge, who were allowed seats on the bench. 
On the table before his lordship the judge 
was a large and magnificent bouquet of hot- 
house flowers. During his stay, he was visit- 
ing a nobleman whose seat was only a few miles 
from Exeter, and his fair and noble hostess 
had herself presided at the selection of the 
flowers composing the judge's bouquet. In 
that solemn scene they formed a curious and 
beautiful contrast to the pale, earnest faces, 
the dark massive walls, and the business-like 
air of all present. The spring sun shone 
through their delicate, semi-transparent petals, 
of every brilliant colour ; and when a door 
was opened or closed, and a breath of air 
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stirred the leaves, the contrast between the 
lovely life of the flowers and the dreadful 
death that, in all probability, awaited the 
young being in the dock, struck every think- 
ing mind, and sent a pang to every feeling 
heart. 

Every eye was fixed on Osmond Armine 
while the preliminary forms were being gone 
through. The cold, stem grey eye of the 
judge, all-collected and reserved as he was, 
could not quite restrain a certain glance of 
surprise and a twinkle of sympathy as it 
rested on a being so different to any he had 
ever before tried for " murder." 

Every juryman felt prepossessed in Os- 
mond's favour as he looked at him. In the 
gallery, the whispered word " impossible ! " 
passed from lip to lip ; and many ladies, as 
they marked the deadly pallor of Osmond's 
fine face — ^the thinness of his cheeks, and the 
dark hollows round his fine eyes— drew out 
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their embroidered squares of fine cambric, 
richly edged with lace, and- 

** Wiped away a tear.** 

It was no marvel that Osmond Arraine, in 
a position so perilous, excited an interest so 
intense. The bright spring sun streamed 
down on his rich hair of golden brown- 
curling in the classical clusters of an Antinous 
or an Apollo — and its radiance formed a sort 
of halo around that noble head. The large, 
dark eyes he had inherited from his mother 
gazed mournfully around in search of some 
one. 

His arms were proudly folded on his breast, 
and he was deadly pale, till a rustling of silk 
garments in what he knew to be the witness- 
box, sent a crimson glow to his marble cheek. 
He felt, rather than saw, that a closely-veiled 
and very elegant girl, to whom all eyes were 
turned as she took her seat by Mrs. Meeke's 
side, was his heart's idol — Juliet Rivers ! 
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Juliet Rivers had often tried to figure to 
herself what the agony of her mind would be 
when she beheld her long-loved and now 
revered Osmond standing like any real assassin 
in the dock, accused of the foulest, the basest, 
and most cruel of murders. All she had ima- 
gined was realised now. A policeman was on 
one side of Osmond, a jailor on the other. 

A judge from his throne of justice was 
gazing with a stem, dispassionate, and yet 
searching look at her lover's dear and noble 
face. Every eye was fixed upon him. 

Twelve pale, earnest, anxious men (gentle- 
men, of course) were trying not to be pre- 
judiced in favour of the youth, the beautiful 
expression of countenance, and the engaging 
demeanour and noble presence of the prisoner. 
Counsellors in wigs and gowns were whisper- 
ing, and cracking jokes, or receiving hints 
from their solicitors seated behind them. 
Some of these men were bent on proving Os- 
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mond Armine guilty; some, on making it 
appear that he was innocent, and the eloquent 
Q.C. on whom, as poor Juliet knew, her 
lover's fate depended, was much more con- 
vinced of his guUt than any other lawyer pre- 
sent. 

Owing to the densely-crowded state of the 
court, there was a good deal of whispering, 
jostling, murmuring, and scuffling during the 
preliminary arrangements. Again and again 
the clerk of the court, in a stentorian voice, 
shouted " Silence!" in vain. Threats of clear- 
ing the court were resorted to, but without 
success. 

Some young lads, who wer^ suspected of 
having called out, " Go it, old Big-wig!" were 
lugged out, but silence and order were not 
restored until the counsel for the prosecution 
rose and commenced an elaborate address by 
a history of the Armine family, and the re- 
lative positions of the members of the house- 
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hold at Armine Castle on the evening before 
the murder of the infant earl. 

From the moment the counsel for the pro- 
secution rose, all sounds of every kind ceased. 
So intense was the desire of the crowd to 
hear every word that fell from the lips of the 
Crown lawyer, that the people seemed almost 
to hold their breath, the better to hear him. 
There was no rustling of silks, no scuflBiing of 
feet, no coughing, no whispering. The silence 
was so perfect, that the buzzing of a precocious 
bluebottle, fluttering in the stream of sun- 
shine that came in at one of the windows, 
could be distinctly heard. It was some 
little comfort to poor Juliet to perceive that 
the jailor in attendance on her lover in the 
dock was Hal Hart. 

She had heard from Osmond of the extreme 
kindness and devotion of this man, who had 
been his school-fellow in better days, and she 
felt very grateful to Hal when she saw that, 
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through his intercession, Osmond was accom- 
modated with a chair and with a glass of 
water. 

Hart, who never ceased to watch the face 
of the prisoner, had, with the goodness of 
true aflFection, perceived that, when the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, in naming the mem- 
bers of the family assembled at Armine Castle 
the night before the murder, came to that of 
Juliet Rivers, spoke those two words in a 
slow, emphatic, and very significant manner, 
Osmond had become strangely agitated, that 
a deep crimson flush had suffused his pale face 
for a moment, find had receded, leaving his 
countenance of a more ghastly white than before. 
He had seen him^grasp one of the bars of the 
railing of the dock to keep himself from fall- 
ing, and close his eyes for an instant, as if 
about to faint. 

It was owing to these evidences of debility 
and emotion that Hal Hart was able to ob- 
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tain a chair and a glass of water for the ac- 
cused. 

Osmond accepted the accommodation of a 
seat, and the clear, ice-cold water, so refresh- 
ing to his parched lips and burning throat, 
with a faint smile of gratitude rather in the 
eyes than on the lips, that seemed to shine 
into every heart, and carry with it a convic- 
tion of his innocence. 

The Crown lawyer perceived that there 
was an eloquence in the dark eyes of the ac- 
cused capable of undoing all that he had so 
pondered over and perfected in the way of 
argument, and that not only all the ladies 
present, but even some of the jury, were direct- 
ing their glances, suflFused by sympathy, to the 
face of the prisoner at the bar, and not to his 
little, fussy, bantam-cock of a self. 

Upon this he, the Crown lawyer, plunged 
at once into the love story he had only hinted 
at before. He told the jury that love and 
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jealousy were, he was prepared to prove, more 
directly the cause of the foul and cruel murder 
which they were met to investigate, than even 
interest and ambition. He described in glow- 
ing colours the beauty and accomplishments 
of the young lovers. He depicted the jealous 
passion of Osmond Armine, the cold and heart- 
less coquetry of Juliet Rivers. 

"Alas! gentlemen of the jury," he said, 
"the loveliest outsides often belong to the 
most remorseless and treacherous natures." 

Here Osmond's counsel called the Crown 
lawyer to order. The latter appealed to his 
lordship the judge, who thought the learned 
counsel for the prosecution was out of order, 
and was taking up the time of the court by 
irrelevant matter. 

The Crown lawyer bowed, and proceeded 
to say that he stood corrected, and should, in 
deference to his lordship's opinion, spare the 
jury the long list he had jotted down of men 
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and women who had been proved guilty of 
murder, and who had been remarkable for 
great personal beauty, and that of the softest 
and most captivating kind. He would spare 
them an extract he had in his notes relative 
to Beatrice Cenci, the murderess of her 
father, whose face and smile were those of 
an angel. He would pass over certain re- 
marks he had meant to have made about 
Palmer, the notorious Rugely murderer, who 
might be seen by any one who doubted his 
theory in the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame 
Tussaud's, for the small sum of sixpence extra 
(a laugh) J and whose plump, rosy face, and 
good-humoured smile seemed to him expres- 
sive of nothing but frankness and bonhomie. 

He would spare them 

Here the counsel for the defence popped 
up again, and said his learned brother was in 
reality sparing them nothing at all, and that 
he must again call him to order and appeal to 
his lordship. 
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The judge rather sternly requested the 
Crown lawyer to keep to the point, and upon 
this the counsel for the prosecution having 
gained his point — namely, having excited in 
the mind of the jury a distrust of Osmond's 
beauty and sublime expression of countenance, 
with its earnest and benign charm— hurried 
on to all those details with which our readers 
are acquainted — the scene at the Hyde Park 
ball. Osmond's jealous anguish after that 
party, the soiree at Armine Castle on the 
birthday of the little earl, the lovers' quarrel, 
the attentions of Lord Castleville to Juliet 
Rivers, the coquetry of the lady, the taunts to 
her lover, his note. Her acknowledgment 
that she had heard his footstep on the stair — 
the very stair that led to the infant earl's 
nursery — on the night before, or rather, 
perhaps, the early dawn of the day on which 
the murder was committed. 

On these and many other very suspicious 
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circumstances, already before the reader, the 
Crown lawyer dwelt, taking up link after link 
in the chain of evidence which, as he observed, 
so constantly binds together crime and its de- 
tection, and dwelling with such convincing 
eloquence on the great question of motive, 
that it seemed impossible to those who lis- 
tened to him that Osmond Armine should not 
be guilty. 

" Who else, gentlemen of the jury," he 
asked (while he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, for he was as excited and as pas- 
sionately in earnest to obtain a verdict of 
*^ Guilty," as if the murdered child had been 
his own and only one) — " who else had any- 
thing to gain by the death of the innocent 
cherub, whose base and bloody murder has 
horrified not only the inhabitants of this 
country, but those of every place where Eng- 
lish news is received, and where English ships 
touch or trade. Murders like these, gentlemen 
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of the jury, are never committed without some 
great and leading motive." 

He then almost shouted, "I defy my 
learned brother to name one other individual 
who could be in the smallest degree benefited 
by the death of the infant Earl of Armine — 
id esty who could have the slightest motive 
even to wish for the death of a child so affec- 
tionate, so confiding, so winning, and so 
lovely as was the murdered boy — a creature 
so rich in the irresistible fascination that be- 
longs to a very beautiful cherub who had just 
completed his fourth year — a child so angelic, 
that no heart, save one where dwelt the re- 
morseless passions of jealousy, disappointed 
love, and fierce ambition, could have nerved 
itself to harm him. The note addressed by 
the prisoner at the bar to the lady of his love, 
the object of his jealousy and of his passionate 
idolatry, would of itself convince any unpre- 
judiced mind," he added, ^^that its writer 

T 2. 
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was, when he penned it, on the eve of com- 
mitting the crime which (as he thought) would 
enable him to make a countess of the vain 
girl who had wrought him up almost to mad- 
ness by taunting him with her preference (or 
rather her pretended preference) of a young 
nobleman who could make her ' my lady/ ^Be 
my lady^ he a countess^ says the wretched 
prisoner at the bar, blinded by passion to 
everything but the recollection of the fact 
that the death of his little nephew would 
make him Earl of Armine. ' Be my lady ! ' — 
be the Countess of Armine, he of course 
meant to say ; and then • a thought of the 
possibility of detection and its results having 
shot across the midnight and tempest of 
his mind, he added : ' Be haj/py, and then 
no matter what dreadful fate may be in 
store for your unhappy Osmond T Surely, 
gentlemen of the jury, this letter admits 
of no other interpretation than that I 
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have put upon it. Directly I read it, I felt 
as certain of the prisoner's guilt as if I had 
seen him do the savage, treacherous, and 
bloody deed for which he has been brought to 
that bar. The witnesses for the proseci^tion 
will, by their clear and conclusive evidence, 
leave no doubt on your intelligent and logical 
minds, gentlemen of the jury, as they have 
left none on mine, that the only person who 
had any motive to desire the infant earl's 
death, murdered him with his own hand ; and, 
strange to say, was heard on his way to do 
the ghastly and cruel deed, by the very 
woman for whom he had madly resolved to 
risk his neck in this world and his soul in the 
next! Yes, gentlemen of the jury, it was, 
indeed, a fit retribution and a most mysterious 
working of the ways of Providence, that the 
evidence, which has hitherto been most fatal 
to the cause of the prisoner at the bar, and 
which will, probably, ensure him the reward 
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of his crime, is that of the very woman whose 
coquetry urged him to the bloody deed, and 
whose taunts roused the demons of interest 
and ambition in his breast ; in short, the wit- 
ness, whose evidence will convince you and 
condemn him, is no other than that same 
Juliet Rivers whom he loved, ' not too wisely, 
but too well,' and whom my learned brother, 
who is with me torday, will presently call 
to give evidence — a most reluctant witness, 
you will of course find her, gentlemen of the 
jury (such she was, I hear, at the inquest) — 
but she cannot deny the truths wrung from 
her there, and which will be corroborated by 
the testimony of many other highly respectable 
and credible witnesses. Gentlemen of the 
jury, I need not remind you that you are as- 
sembled in the box to perform a high and 
noble duty — all the higher, and the nobler, 
because it is fraught with pain, and demands 
the sacrifice of everything in your hearts and 
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minds that partakes of the nature of an ami- 
able weakness. Of course, it is very dis- 
tressing to a feeling heart to find that im- 
perative Conscience compels a verdict that 
must send tlie last of the Armines — the sole 
descendant of a time-honoured race — to the 
scaflFold ; but when you remember that it was 
owing to the cruel murder of the infant earl 
that the prisoner at the bar is at this moment 
the last of that lordly line, the matter takes a 
diflFerent aspect. He had no pity for the 
cherub innocent he butchered so ruthlessly, 
and yet that sweet, confiding infant (murdered 
in its sleep) is a much more legitimate object 
for your sympathy than the cold-blooded as- 
sassin who could steal upon the sleeping cherub 
who had ever loved him, and dye his hands in 
the blood of the innocent child to whom he 
should have felt as a father. Gentlemen of 
the jury, I see you are moved — some of you 
have, perhaps, infants of your own. Think, 
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were you to die, and were you obliged to 
leave those little ones to a brother's care; 
think of such a ghastly result ; think of the 
stealthy step— the butcher's heart and hand 
and knife ; think — ^but no, I see the bare ima- 
gination blanches your cheeks and chills you 
with horror — I will not pursue the theme — 
only thus much let me say — ^parents are 
mortal — infant life should be well protected 
where relatives are sure to be great gainers by 
its destruction ; if, then, the witnesses we are 
about to cross-examine, and the evidence they 
are about to give, leave no doubt on your 
minds of the guilt of the uncle of the mur- 
dered infant, then, for the sake of your own 
little ones, and in their names, I call upon you 
to let your pity be enlisted for the innocent 
victim, not the guilty murderer ; and in that 
case I call upon you to prove by your verdict, 
gentlemen of the jury, that you are no re- 
specters of persons, and that you are ready as 
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fearlessly to condemn a guilty aristocrtit as you 
would a guilty labourer, and that the lord of 
the Armines finds no favour in the hands of a 
jury of upright and intelligent English gentle- 
men, convinced of his guilt, and that even that 
touching title, ^ The Last of the Armines,' must 
lose its power if you are convinced- that it was 
his own remorseless hand and bloody deed 
which made him the last of the Armines and 
the sole descendant of a house famous through 
many ages for the bravery and virtue of its 
sons, the beauty and honour of its daughters. 
Gentlemen, I pray that you may be enlight- 
ened from above. I have not a shadow of 
doubt myself of the prisoner's crime. If you 
are equally convinced you must not, you can- 
not, you will not, a jury of Englishmen, shrink 
from returning a verdict of guilty. Gentle- 
men of the jury, I have done." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

So great, august, and God-like justice pleads! 

Yocsc. 

When the counsel for the prosecution sat 
down, flushed, heated, excited, and triumphant, 
the jury looked gloomy and anxious, like men 
who feel they will have a painful duty to per- 
form. The counsel for the defence vainly 
tried, by a forced smile and a joyous manner, 
to hide the evil forebodings that blanched his 
cheeks and made his facial muscles twitch con- 
vulsively, while his cold fingers nervously 
played with the leaves of his brief. His 
anxiety, however, was purely professional ; he 
was not thinking of the loss of a life, but of 
that of a verdict. 
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Among the spectators some looked angrily 
at Osmond, while, in allusion to his apparent 
gentleness and amiability, one of them whis- 
pered the words, " a wolf in sheep's clothing." 
*^ To think that man with such a face, such 
hands, and such manners could have butchered 
an innocent infant, his nephew, his own bro- 
ther's child, too, why it makes one's flesh 
creep and one's blood run cold to look at him. 
How good that was that the Crown lawyer 
said about fair outsides." Others, on the con- 
trary (women, of course), who considered that 
passionate love and that fierce jealousy which 
the sex are so proud to inspire, had driven 
Osmond, for a time at least, mad, wept bit- 
terly, not for the guilt (of which they had no 
doubt), but at the thought of the gallows, 
the fatal drop, the white cap, the coffin filled 
with quicklime, and the murderer's grave in 
the precincts of the jail, for so ardent a lover 
and so handsome a youth ! The junior conn- 
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sd fior the prceecutioxi bad b^nn to examine 
Ills witnesses. 

Those who had loond the body came fir^ 
Their testinionT differed in nothing from dial 
which they had given at the inqoesL There 
was nothing new elicited* and the case againsl 
Osmond Annine looked as Uack as erer. The 
coimsel ior the del enee then rose. He ^oke 
wdL bnt not warmlT. hj^ his own piirate oon- 
ricDons ware that the pffisiima' at the bar was 
^juiy. He hsd a:i:gurei iH « the result of 
the tri^ fr->m the l:y;vr73iiii!i?. and the examin- 
adcn •:•: ihe wimesses k»r ilie prasecntion had 
made C^ssvni ArnsWs case seem so much 
woise tr:-ar; eren he iii i beliered it to be, that 
as a lis;! chance, ani ai the eleroith hoar, he 
alici^i sH h2s laracs. ^ni cc^nc^itrsted all his 
aipsmriirs azii sH Lis cl>^iaencie in one orer- 
wLcferag c£^:n i-:- pr-jxe litai ii the prisoner at 
tie IjfiT had cMamii^red ihis fool murder, he 

ts Jk'A re^:5i^-!e Ivt the cnme, as he had 
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done it while in a state of temporary in- 
sanity ! 

At this Osmond started and blushed deeply, 
the spectators sneered, and the counsel for 
the defence resolved to examine his witnesses. 
The name of "Juliet Rivers" was then 
shouted aloud by the clerk of the Court, and 
every eye (save that of the judge himself) was 
fixed on the tall, graceful, slender form of the 
closely-veiled maiden, who had hitherto been 
partly shrouded from observation by the mat- 
ronly form of the good and kind Quakeress. 

When Juliet Rivers's name first sounded 
like a knell to her own heart, and on that of 
her lover, she was leaning (with her face 
buried in her hands) on the desk-board of the 
seat in which she and neighbour Meeke were 
seated. At the sound of her name she 
breathed a fervent prayer for resignation and 
faith, and for the power to speak so as to 
benefit her beloved one, and rising, she made 
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her way (or, rather, an oflScial made it for 
her) to the witness-box. The junior counsel, 
who was something of a bully, requested her, 
in a flippant manner, to raise her veil. She 
glanced timidly and almost imploringly at 
the judge, who, with great gentleness, sig- 
nified that she must raise her veil. 

At the same time,'^the official who handed 
her the testament told her she must take off 
her glove. There was a loud buzz of admira- 
tion when the lovely face (whose beauty was 
heightened by a blush) was unveiled, and the 
beautiful little white hand uncovered, and 
every one present was prepossessed in favour 
of a witness so lovely, so young, and so capti- 
vating. Poor Juliet had to pass through the 
same terrible ordeal she had gone through at 
the inquest ; but the cross-examination at the 
trial was much the mofe severe of the two, 
and, the peril of her lover being so much 
more imminent, her agitation often impeded 
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her utterance, and gave an air of embarrass- 
ment and hesitation to her manner. The 
junior counsel for the prosecution made the 
most of Juliet's confession, that she had heard 
Osmond Armine's footstep on the stair on 
the very morning the murder was com- 
mitted. 

The effect of this evidence was tremendous. 
The prisoner at the bar felt that it was 
so, and so did the weeping witness in the 
box. 

After the senior and junior counsels had 
compelled the wretched Juliet to repeat again 
and again the confession so torturing to her and 
so fatal to her lover, and after the judge himself 
had put a few searching, long-sighted queries 
to her on the subject, she was told she might 
stand down. She did not prepare to go, how- 
ever, but, turning with streaming eyes and 
clasped hands to the judge, begged to be 
allowed to make a statement. The judge 
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granted his permission^ and then Juliet^ in 
spite of the sneers and jeers of the Crown 
lawyer and his junior, and the looks of doubt 
and amazement on every face, told the won- 
drous tale of the ^^ Ghoul," of her interviews 
with him, he having the knife in his posses- 
sion, and of his assertions relative to the 
murderer, confirmed as they were by his 
having found the bloodstained clothes. 

This time she forbore to say that she had 
recognised the coat, as she feared the dreadful 
question which the Crown counsel had ad- 
dressed to her. 

The senior and junior counsel for the pro- 
secution tried all the tests of cross-examina- 
tion, ridicule, coaxing, banter, and imper- . 
tinence of every kind to make Juliet contra- 
dict what she had said, but in vain. They 
then tried to laugh her out of what they pro- 
fessed to consider the delusions of an excited 
brain — the hallucinations of a troubled spirit. 
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Juliet clasped her hands and raised her 
beautiful eyes to the judge, thinking, in her 
innocence and inexperience, that her lover's 
fate depended on him. 

To his lordship's logical and judicial mind 
Juliet's story seemed to savour of the mira- 
culous, and he thought it more probable a 
young girl so sorely tried should have become 
a monomaniac, and have become a prey to 
delusions of all kinds, than that a tale, wilder 
than those of the '^ Arabian Nights," should 
be true. 

His lordship suggested that Miss Rivers 
should not be troubled with any further cross- 
examination, and she was handed down upon 
the judge's saying no further time must be 
lost, but that the examination of the witnesses 
must be proceeded with. 

It was at this moment that a great noise 
and tumult were heard outside the court, and 
presently two strange figures appeared claim- 
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ing to be examined as witnesses for the de- 
fence. 

The one was a very tall, ghastly-looking 
woman, pale as death, and almost a skeleton. 
There were dark circles round the large black 
eyes, whose glazed appearance suggested the 
habitual and lavish use of opium. She wore 
a long black quilted silk wrapper, a widow's 
cap, and a black velvet hood* 

The other looked like Robinson Crusoe, or 
the wild man of the woods. His long shaggy 
liair and beard were of a tawny hue. His 
eyes, unaccustomed to daylight, blinked in the 
glare of the noonday. He was dressed in a 
sort of paletot and continuations of rabbit- 
skius laced together with twine. He carried 
a large bundle containing the blood-stained 
clothes of the murderer, and, spite of his wild 
and ludicrous appearance, he turned himself 
about as if to show oflF his figure and to chal- 
lenge admiration. 
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The reader has already decided that the 
tall old woman in black could be no other 
than the ill-fated Countess of Armine, the 
miserable, half-demented mother of the pri- 
soner at the bar, and that her companion was 
no other than the monomaniac of the marshes 
— the Ghoul himself. How these two be- 
ings happened to be present together at 
Osmond Armine's trial, we will explain in our 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



I will despair and be at enmity 

With cozening hope. He is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, 

Who gently would dissolve the bonds of life 

Which false hope lingers in extremity ! 

Shakespeare. 



We must pause for a few minutes in our nar- 
rative of the events that occurred at the 
celebrated trial of Osmond Armine for the 
murder of his infant nephew, to explain how 
it came to pass that the monomaniac of the 
marshes (alias the Ghoul) and the unhappy 
lady of Armine Castle so suddenly appeared 
in court as witnesses for the defence. 

These two mysterious beings, on whom 
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every eye was fixed, and who had once been 
all in all to each other, had not met for thirty 
years, until the night before the trial. The 
causes and the history of that meeting were as 
follows : — 

On one occasion, the reader may remember 
that Juliet Rivers found the Ghoul wounded, 
exhausted, and apparently very near his end, in 
one of the inner caves of the Haunted Rocks. 
To restore him to life, she had hurried away 
to Armine Castle, and had brought back with 
her wine and food in a basket. Dinah had 
torn up a weekly paper to wrap round the 
bottle of port wine, the bread, meat, and cold 
chicken, she had packed up in the basket. 
The basket was left by Juliet in the possession 
of the Ghoul. He very soon devoured its 
contents, and left the pieces of the Weekly 
Times in the basket. There they remained 
until the midnight before the trial, when the 
Ghoul; wishing to light his fire> and finding 
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some difficulty in doing so, suddenly remem- 
bered the paper in the basket, and took it out. 
As he did so, his eye carelessly glancing over 
a large piece of the paper, which he held in his 
hand ready to use in kindling the fire, lighted 
on these words, printed in capital letters : — 

*^The Mtstekious Child-Murder at 
Aemine Castle. — Further particulars rela- 
tive to the suspected murderer, the Hon. 
Osmond Armine, and of the serious and long- 
continued illness of the Countess of Armine, 
mother of the accused, and grandmother of 
the murdered child, the infant Earl of Ar- 
mine." 

As the Ghoul read this announcement, a 
cold shiver, a livid pallor, a deadly faintness 
betrayed the intense and vivid interest which 
this mysterious being still felt in the fate of 
the once beautiful Irene, Countess of Armine 
— his first and only love. 

It is true that Juliet Kivers had already told 
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him much of what he (when the faintness 
had passed away) read in the paper, whose 
contents he eagerly devoured ; but while she 
was speaking, he had been entirely absorbed 
by egotism, self-conceit, and vain memories 
of what he had been; and this absorption, 
coupled with the rare delight of boasting about 
his former charms an<i triumphs to an atten- 
tive listener, prevented his really taking in 
the sense of one word that she addressed to 
him. 

Now, in the silence and solitude of his own 
hovel, his own freehold, at midnight, he gave 
his undivided attention to the harrowing tale 
of the child-murder at Armine Castle, and all 
the mysterious circumstances connected with 
the event that for the time being filled the 
newspapers and engrossed the public mind, 

A very lucid and comprehensive abstract 
of the whole affair was given in a powerfully 
written leader on the subject in the torn paper 
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that by so singular a chance fell into the 
GhouVs hands. And this, too, he eagerly 
perused. There was a brief history of the 
Armine family, from the days of Coeur de 
Lion down to tl\e present time. The writer, 
after alluding to the deaths of Oscar, Earl of 
Armine (Osmond's father), those of his eldest 
son, Lord Loftus, and his second son in India, 
and to the murder of the infant earl, went on 
to say, '^ the Hon. Osmond Armine, whom 
we of course abstain from prejudging, and 

whose trial takes place on the of , at 

the Exeter Spring Assizes, is indeed the last 
of the Armines, the only descendant now living 
of one of the noblest and most ancient of our 
Norman peers. If acquitted, he will take his 
place in the House of Lords as the twelfth 
Earl of Armine (the heads of the house having 
been barons from the time of Richard Coeur 
de Lion to those of Henry VIL). It is 
matter of history that the Lord Armine, of 
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the time of the seventh Henry, saved the life 
of the king, when stunned by a fall from his 
horse, by bleeding him on the spot, and the 
knife with which he let the royal Tudor blood 
flow from the strong arm on to the velvet sod 
of Sherwood Forest, has ever since been kept 
as an heirloom in the Armine family. It al- 
ways belongs to the head of the house." 

As the Ghoul read these words, he took the 
gold-handled knife out of his breast, gazed at 
it for some time, kissed it reverently, said, 
" The bonnie knife ! the bonnie knife !" and 
hid it again under his hair-skin jerkin. 

" There was,'' continued the writer of the 
leader, " at one time a Koman Catholic branch 
of the Armine family. The only descendant 
of this branch was second cousin to the grand- 
father of the murdered infant. He was a 
celebrated ^buck' of Beau BrummeFs time, 
and was a suitor for the hand of Irene, the 
present dowager Countess of Armine, a cele- 
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brated dark-eyed beauty, towards the end of 
the Regency. The on dit of that time was 
that Valentine Armine, the gentleman in ques- 
tion, was actually engaged to the Lady Irene, 
who jilted him for a coronet. Be that as it 
may, he fled from the world of fashion soon 
after the accession of George IV. He entered 
La Trappe, and there, report says, he died. 
Had he survived, the Hon. Osmond would not 
now be the last of the Armines." 

" And he does survive," cried the Ghoul, 
" and the world shall know he survives ; and 
she shall know it." 

" They say," he added, turning to .another 
part of the paper at which he had glanced, 
" that the Irene is dangerously ill at Armine 
Castle, dying of grief about her favourite son 
and his approaching trial ; and here, they say, 
it is her mind, not her body, that's affected. 
Poor, poor Irene ! I read, too, here that if 
the weapons and the blood-stained clothes of 
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the murderer had been found, they might have 
greatly helped *to make or shake a faith;' 
they might become irresistible evidences for 
or against the accused — for hiniy I am certain. 
Osmond Armine is no murderer. Irene ! 
Irene ! I have often sworn I would be 
avenged ! I will be avenged/' he added, after 
a violent and protracted inward struggle, the 
strength of which might have been guessed by 
the violent trembling of his frame, the crimson 
flush and livid pallor that succeeded each other 
on his wild face, the clenching of his fists, and 
the stamping of his feet. 

" Yes, Irene, the dark fit has passed away ; 
I will be avenged — but it shall be the noblest 
revenge the betrayed ever took on the be- 
trayer. I will do thee a priceless good — 
woman of the broken bond, the granite heart ! 
in return for all the treachery — the cruelty of 
thy wrongs to me ! I will save the son of 
the she Lucifer who despised myself. 1 have 
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this knife with which the cruel deed was 
done! I have the blood-stained clothes of 
the murderer ; 1 think I could swear to him 
in spite of his black mask, if I saw him again. 
I will go at once to Irene's chamber. I know 
the room in which the Countess of Armine (be 
she who she may) always stops. How often 
in my boyhood have I played on the terrace 
under the windows in the time of my grand- 
mother, the then Countess. How often have 
I climbed into the antique muUioned-painted 
glags windows, by the aid of the noble tulip 
and the pomegranate trees nailed against the 
south walls ; but the dear old powdered coun- 
tess doted on her beautiful Valentine, and 
never chid me for my saucy intrusion, but 
used to say I only wanted a cross-bow and a 
pair of wings to seem the rosy god of love, 
Dan Cupid himself, come to take aim at an old 
lady's heart. 

^^ Of course, Irene, the haughty, ambitious, 
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pomp-loving Irene, who sold herself and sacri- 
ficed me for a coronet, she would not have 
thought it consistent with her dignity to have 
settled her right honourable self in any but 
the state rooms always appropriated to the 
countesses of Armine ; and she, though a dow- 
ager now, having no married son, will not 
have quitted the rooms where she has queened 
it so long. Thither, then, will I repair this 
very night in search of her. Ah ! but she is 
ill — all but demented. Perhaps confined to 
her bed, and a hired nurse in her chamber. 
Pshaw ! hired nurses never really watch, they 
always sleep ; it is love that watches and 
never nods ; and your nervous patients are 
always much more alive to what is going on 
than they choose to seem, and very often their 
apparent delusions and hallucinations are pre- 
tended, merely to astonish and to frighten 
those about them. I feel a prophetic cer- 
*tainty that I shall find here, Irene, awake 
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and watching, while her nurses snore. I 
shall know her. Time may have stamped 
his signal-manual on that smooth olive brow 
— ^have plucked the soft rose from that oval 
cheek, the brilliant colouring, the voluptuous 
roundness of her form, and the jetty gloss of 
her tresses may be gone, must be gone, but 
there was something about Irene that even 
time could not destroy, and by that something 
I shall know her even now. And she will 
recognize the Valentine who was the idol of 
her girlhood — Narcissus, her Antinous, her 
Apollo, her Adonis, as she used to call me. 
The red and white of which I often thought my 
dark Eastern Venus jealous, are gone ! So are 
the golden curls she loved to twine round her 
taper fingers while the Grecian head of her 
Valentine lay in her lap. The form to which 
the Bond Street tailors trusted to make the 
fashion of a coat, and which her lovely arms 
have so often embraced, is not much changed ; 
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but will she recognise it beneath this Orson- 
like suit of hair and rabbit-skins, fashioned by 
my own hands ? 

" Oh ! yes, there is a magic in the voice, a 
mystic power in the presence, a potent spell 
in the eyes of him a woman has loved with the 
first wild passionate love of her heart, that no 
lapse of years can efface. Nay, more ; I do 
believe that were Irene blind, if I could steal 
to her side and touch her hand and whisper 
her name, the woman instinct within her would 
reveal to her that the touch and the whisper 
were those of the Valentine she adored while 
she deserted, and regretted while she sacri- 
ficed him. 

*^ At any rate, I am resolved. I will take 
with me the antique knife and the blood-stained 

clothes. I will hurry along the subterranean 

» 

passage to the west turret. Then 1 will pass 
out into the Countess's parterre. I will climb 
the old tulip and pomegranate trees as I did 
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in my boyhood, and, standing on the moonlit 
verandah of her state bed-chamber, I will raise 
the sash. I know the trick of its bolt, and I 
will say in that voice she cannot have for- 
gotten, * Irene the betrayer, Valentine the 
betrayed is here ; here is your last extremity 
of grief and terror, anguish and shame — to 
heap red-hot coals on your guilty head, vain 
ambitious woman, by that sublime revenge an 
angel might glory in — to pay thee good for 
evil, and, in return for a blighted life and 
broken heart, to save thy son ! ' '' 

Come, in spite of all his vanity and self- 
conceit, his darkened mind, his strange de- 
lusions, and his half crazy looks and manners, 
there was something fine in the Ghoul after 
all. 

Having made up his half-distracted mind, 
he lost no time in putting his intentions into 
effect, and before the tower clock struck one the 
moon shone on the Crusoe-like form of the 
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Ghoul with a bundle under his arm, peering 
in at the window that fronted the foot of the 
state bed of Irene, Countess of Armine. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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